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The article by Mr. Winch which appears in this number of 
the Recorp presents the facts of supply and demand respecting 
the Congregational ministry with a fullness and accuracy of 
statement, and a common-sense soundness of logic that are most 
convincing. It is a paper that is worth the careful perusal of 
every minister, and of every young man whose thoughts are 
directed toward the ministerial calling. 





The articles by Professor Beardslee, which have appeared 
in the last two numbers of the Rrecorp, have been recast in form 
and issued by the Hartford Seminary Press as a neat booklet of 
about seventy pages, selling in paper covers for twenty-five cents. 
Asa contribution to the much-discussed question of Christ’s self- 
consciousness, and as a guide to a sound apprehension of the real 
purport of Jesus’ mission, this clear, objective presentation of 
“Christ’s Estimate of Himself” should prove of great value to 
both pastors and laymen. 





Now that it has been so clearly demonstrated that there is not 
an over-supply of ministers for our Congregational churches, it 
may be well for the churches to consider more carefully than they 
have ever done before the question, Why is the average length of 
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the pastorate of to-day so very short? That there has been quite 
a general disposition to lay the blame for its brevity upon the 
ministry there can be no doubt; and that our ministers have been 
in part to blame will not be questioned by those who are con- 
versant with the situation. But that there are deep-seated rea- 
sons lying at the basis of this deplorable state of things, which 
have been but lightly touched upon, not a few are compelled to 
believe who have drunk to the dregs the bitterness of the cup 
which the situation has compelled them to take. We are pre- 
pared to defend the proposition that never before have our Con- 
gregational ministers enjoyed better opportunities for obtaining 
thorough preparation for their work; that never before have they 
been more anxious to do their work well; and that they have 
never been more willing to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. But such fitness for service and such willingness 
to serve at the cost of no little self-denial do not seem to count, 
where they ought to be appreciated and to redound both to the 
good of the churches and to the glory of God. 

In a certain section of New England, where there are six or 
more Congregational churches lying within but a short distance 
of one another, all of them churches of average intelligence and 
ability, it was not long ago the case that every one of their min- 
isters was feeling the necessity of seeking another field of effort. 
And yet there was not a minister among them all who was not 
well educated and spiritually minded, and not one who was anx- 
ious to leave his pastorate because he aspired after a larger salary. 
There were conditions, avoidable conditions, which made those 
devoted men feel that if they remained where they were their 
labors would be almost in vain. It is not our purpose to state 
what those conditions were; for they were not quite the same in 
the section referred to that are producing like results elsewhere. 
But that there are well-nigh universal conditions which are 
weakening the hold of the ministers upon the churches, and 
thereby rendering their labors of comparatively small value, and 
that should therefore be thoroughly investigated, brought out 
into the light, and remedied, is one of the most. serious facts 
which the Church has to confront. The sooner it is made a 
matter for consideration on the part of the churches, the better 
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it will be for them, as well as for the high interests which have 
been entrusted to their keeping. Local Conferences, especially, 
could choose a no more vital subject for their prayerful consid- 
eration than this; for it is a matter for the layman and the 
minister to approach together, with a spirit of mutual candor 


and brotherly affection. 





Several Methodist churches in Chicago have recently intro- 
duced vested choirs, and this innovation, so far from being a 
step in the direction of ritualism, is actually defended as a return 
toward Puritan simplicity. We confess that the defense has 
force with us. ‘The music in the church has grown more and 
more assertive. Choirs have been moved from their traditional 
place in the rear to the front of congregation, so that they may 
be seen as well as heard. Striking costumes and marvelous 
nillinery make individuals conspicuous. There has intruded 
in many places the concert ideal of musie as a performance, 
rather than as inspiration or worship. Certainly, it is a step 
toward simplicity to remove the individualistic element which is 
se often offensive, by a uniformity of dress. To those who can- 
not go so far, we commend the example of some churches, where 
the ladies of the choir dress plainly and remove their hats during 
the service. Perhaps a return to the old location of the choir 
might also help to remind the people of the real function of 
music in the church service. This is to create an atmosphere, to 
guide the worship, to afford a vehicle for the praise of the people, 
and to sing into their hearts the uplifting and comforting truths 
of religion. In this connection the inquiry is pertinent, What 
right has the organ and choir to usurp the central place in the 
front, the real focal point of the church? Important as music 
isin the church, vitally necessary as the organ is, and highly orna- 
mental as it can be made, is this the rightful place? Our Puritan 
fathers put the pulpit in the place of honor, with the communion 
table directly in front. Perhaps that was the best they could 
do, in view of their fierce contention with a Romanized ritualism. 
Ina Roman Catholic church the altar is at the focal point of the 
church, in the Episcopal churches the communion table holds 
the place of honor, and we notice in several recent edifices of our 
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own denomination that this latter practice has been followed, 
Which is the truer sentiment? 





Tn his valuable and most conclusive article on “ The So-called 
Ministerial Surplus” Mr. Winch takes occasion to correct the 
figures presented in the report on Ministerial Standing presented 
at the last National Council. If the reader wishes to look the 
matter up he will find that all the figures appearing in the 
report as quoted are taken from the article on “ Education for the 
Ministry ” appearing in the Recorp for February, 1897, and 
that the context in that article, and in the report as a whole, 
make it apparent that the word “graduate” was used in the 
technical sense of completing the full Seminary course. It is 
somewhat suggestive of the care with which the Recorp has 
treated this general question that the figures it supplied to the 
committee of the National Council should in the interests of 
precision be reviewed by an article in its own pages. 





We would add just a word to the growing volume of protest 
against publishing books of all sorts with uncut edges. We have 
nothing whatever to say against the sumptuous margins and the 
rough edges of an edition de luxe. Such a volume is a delight 
to the eye. It is also obvious that if a book is to be rebound it 
should be issued uneut. But the vast majority of books are 
printed to be read, and few are so poorly put together as to make 
rebinding a necessity. For the busy man, reading rapidly, it is 
a continual annoyance to be obliged to have recourse to the per 
knife or the house key — the paper-cutter is too seldom at hand 
—and for the student it is a frequent vexation to hunt 


up references amid ragged and uneven leaves. Most. books 
should be regarded as tools, as means to an end, not as ends in 
themselves. And the rule governing the use of the construction 
of a tool should determine their makeup. Any decoration which 
interferes with serviceableness, however beautiful it may be in 
itself, is a blemish. 





THE PRE-EMINENCE OF THE BIBLE AS A BOOK. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF ALFRED TYLER PERRY, 


Professor of Bibliology. 


FrEBRUARY 10, 1899. 


In accepting the appointment as Professor of Bibliology in 
this Hartford Theological Seminary, I appreciate the fact that I 
am entering upon a unique office. In few institutions of higher 
learning is the librarian given a voice in shaping the policy or 
assisting in the government; in still fewer, only three or four, 
does he give instruction in subjects germane to his department; 
in no other theological seminary, so far as I am aware, and in 
only two colleges or universities, is his department raised to the 
dignity of a distinct professorship. It is a great satisfaction and 
encouragement to me to find here on the part of Trustees and 
Faculty so high an estimate of the library as an integral part of 
the institution, and necessary to the highest efficiency of every 
other part. 

Though my title changes with this advancement, my duties 
remain the same as they have been for the past eight years. I 
desire, therefore, to express my thanks for the kindly apprecia- 
tion of my endeavors in the past to fulfill these duties, which is 
shown by this promotion; and I am glad of the opportunity this 
occasion affords of making acknowledgment of the help I have 
received from those with whom I have been associated. Two 
assistants, Mr. Hawks and Miss Hamilton, have been with me all 
these years, and have labored unremittingly and intelligently 
for the interests of the library. To their faithfulness and effi- 
ciency a large meed of praise should be given. On the part of 
my brethren of the Faculty there have been uniform kindness, 
and willingness to co-operate with me, and charity for my ignor- 
ance and mistakes. With the single exception of not allowing 
me funds enough, a limitation for which they have not been 
entirely responsible, the Trustees have been considerate of the 
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interests I have had in charge. ‘To several members of the 
3oard I am under special obligations. ‘To you, sir,* at whose 
hands I to-night have received my induction into office, both 
library and librarian are greatly indebted. An interest extend- 
ing over many years has found expression in plans and labors, in 
exertion of influence, and expenditure of energy, that our noble 
collection of books might be formed and be fittingly housed. [ 
would pay a tribute of thanks also to Mr. John Allen, who, as 
chairman of the Building Committee of the Library, and as 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Trustees, has always 
been hospitable to my suggestions and requests, and has never 
denied me anything it was in his power to grant; and to Dr, A. 0, 
Thompson, one of the best friends any librarian ever had. 

It is fitting that we should always remember when we think 
of the library that we owe its beautiful building and its manifold 
treasures chiefly to the generosity of Mr. Newton Case, whose 
monument it has become; while the scholarly mind and broad 
vision of our President have made ours the best theological 
library in America. With suitable endowment it can be made 
the best in the world. 

I should shrink from accepting this position were the old 
conception of the office of a librarian held here. To be an en 
cyclopedia of information in regard to all branches of knowledge, 
or a thesaurus of quaint and curious facts dug up from the deepest 
recesses of musty tomes, to spend one’s time in following out 
obscure trails in recondite subjects, to become a book-worm, read- 
ing simply for the sake of reading without practical result in the 
real life of the world, — this has for me no attractions. It is to 
me a grateful fact that our President has himself outlined a far 
different ideal. If to be a librarian means to seek to make the 
library useful by a careful administration, to be a guide to 
readers, to point out to inquirers where they may profitably dig 
for themselves in the investigation of special subjects, to make 
plain the best methods of literary research, to seek further to 
build up the library by such purchases as will fill gaps and de 
velop specialties, and so make and keep it representative and com 
if study and labor for these ends is the work to which 


plete, 


* Mr. Jeremiah M. Allen, of the Board of Trustees. 
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Iam summoned, then I am ready to accept the charge, although 
conscious of sad deficiencies in qualifications. 





The Bible is for the Christian the Book of Books. Ié is the 
revelation of God given him to be his guide through this life, that 
he may attain unto the life eternal. In it he learns of the divine 
plan of redemption, with it in his hand he has a treasury of 
counsel suitable to every ciréumstance of life; in sorrow it is his 
comfort, in time of temptation his refuge, and in all the conflicts 
of the kingdom, his sword of the Spirit. As he reads it he hears 
the very voice of God speaking to him in warning and encour- 
agement, in command and consolation.. For the theologian, too, 
the Bible holds the same supreme place. It is his chief text- 
book, and his final court of appeal. Here he finds the facts of 
his system, and the norm of their combination and relation. 

It is not so generally felt or acknowledged that for the 
bibliographer no less than for the Christian and the theologian 
the Bible is the Book of Books. On the occasion, therefore, of 
the induction into office of a Professor of Bibliology in this theo- 
logical seminary, it may not be unfitting to dwell upon the theme, 
— “The Pre-eminence of the Bible as a Book.” We here take 
no cognizance of the great and important place filled by the 
Bible in the world of thought. It has been the inspiration of 
countless writers. Poets and philosophers, historians and essay- 
ists have received instruction from its truths, and their pages are 
lighted up by the reflected glory of its high thoughts and exalted 
imagery. It would be an inquiry of deepest interest to trace in 
the literature of every age the influence of this supreme book of 
the world; but it is not to the teachings of the Bible, or its artistic’ 
form to the effect of its truth or its style on the literatures of the 
world that we would direct attention. 

The Bible is a book. It has been written, printed, and 
bound. As such it has a history in many respects fascinating 
and suggestive. When God revealed his will to men, he did it 
through earthly media. He caused his word to be written for 
our instruction. The divine has dwelt in human form; the 
eternal verities have been committed to the minds and hands of 
weak and erring men. The truth of God has been expressed 
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in the imperfect medium of human language, has been handed 
down from generation to generation by the pen of the scribe, has 
been embalmed in the printed page, has been passed on from one 
dialect to another, has been scattered broadcast over the earth 
by the labors of men. Since these instrumentalities have been 
thus divinely honored, it is surely of importance to trace the his- 
tory of this divine-human product, that we may understand the 
limitations put upon the divine soul by the human body in which 
it dwells, as well as the dignity and efficiency accorded to the 
human flesh by reason of the divine spirit breathed into it. 
Evidence is not lacking that the divine care has extended even to 
the more material features of this book. There has indeed been 
no miraculous intervention to deliver the Bible from the chances 
of worldly affairs, its wars and conflagrations, the strife and 
ignorance and fallibility of scribes and translators, the mold and 
decay of cloister and crypt; and yet the God who gave has cer- 
tainly by his providence protected his gift from destruction, and 
has preserved its integrity to the present hour. 

It is to certain aspects of this history that I ask your attention. 
We pass by entirely, for the purposes of this evening’s discussion, 
any consideration of the structure or contents or doctrinal teach- 
ings of the Bible; we shall endeavor to set forth the supremacy 
of the Bible as a book among other books. In this we limit our- 
selves strictly to the field of bibliology. We fix our eyes on 
features which are purely external. We readily grant that these 
are the less important. It is far more necessary to discover the 
truth of the Word than to know the varied forms in which it has 
appeared or the means by which it has been transmitted to us. 
There are many blessed in its reading through the help of the 
Spirit who are ignorant of every one of the facts to which we 
shall call attention; they do not need to know them in order to 
gain the highest benefit from its perusal. And yet we are per- 
suaded that our inquiry is not altogether in vain, for every 
slightest item regarding this book is of value to those who esteem 
it so highly, and we believe that even from this external history 
of the Bible we may gain lessons of importance to our faith. 


I. The Bible is pre-eminent among all the books of the 
world, even in its manuscript form. For many centuries, 
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common with all other books of that early period, it existed solely 
in this form. But of all the books of antiquity the Bible is 
supreme in the number and variety of its manuscript remains. 
The science of paleography would be most seriously handi- 
capped if there were taken from its resources the abundant 
material thus supplied. The Old Testament portions furnish 
almost the only specimens of Hebrew chirography. The New 
Testament portions illustrate better than any other single book 
the development of writing among the Greeks and Romans. 
The early versions afford not only an opportunity for studying 
the written characters of those languages, but the dialects them- 
selves. Christian art, too, finds much of interest and value in 
the illuminations which adorn many of these manuscript Bibles. 
The Vatican and Sinaitic codices are not equaled by any manu- 
scripts of any sort for size and simple beauty, and as examples of 
the early form of Greek writing. None surpass for modest ele- 
gance the Golden Gospels in Latin of the time of Charlemagne, 
written throughout in gold letters on purple vellum.* None 
show more beautiful and instructive miniatures than the Codex 
Rossanensis. The characteristics of writing in different parts of 
Europe are easily discerned by comparing the Latin Bibles which 
were written in various countries. We should know practically 
nothing about that most interesting and curious blossoming of 
Irish art in the twelfth century were it not for the Biblical man- 
uscripts, of which the Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospels 
are the most splendid specimens. The bare statement of thie 
number of manuscripts shows us what an important relation 
the Bible has to these departments of literary research. There 
are now known over 2,000 Hebrew manuscripts containing the 
whole or parts of the Old Testament, the oldest of which is of 
the eleventh century. Of New Testament manuscripts there are 
known 112 uncial (7. e., written in capital letters throughout, 
the oldest form of writing), and 2,429 cursive (written with small 
letters and in a running hand), beside 1,273 lectionaries (service 
books containing only the portions of Scripture read in church). + 
Of course very few of this large number are complete. Only 


a 
*This, the only important manuscript of the Latin Vulgate in the United States, is in the 
possession of Mr. Theodore Irwin of Oswego, N. Y. 
t Kenyon, Our Bible and the ancient manuscripts, p. 102 
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two contain all the books of the New Testament. Most cover 
only one section of the New Testament, Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Catholic Epistles, or Apocalypse. If we reduce the 
number as given by throwing out those counted more than once, 
there still remain nearly 3,000 manuscripts of the Greek New 
Testament, a mass of material not approached in a remote degree 
by that of any other ancient book. 


II. The pre-eminence of the Bible as a book appears, how: 
ever, chiefly in its printed form. It holds the unique distinction 
of having been the first book printed with movable type, and it 
has been printed more times and in larger quantities than any 
other book in the world; yes, than any ten of the most popular 
books of the world combined. 

1. It was surely a noble conception on the part of Johann 
Gutenberg, the inventor of typography, to consecrate, as it were, 
the work of the press at the very beginning by the printing of the 
Word of God. Who but an idealist, a dreamer, would think of 
such an undertaking at the outset of a new enterprise? But 
Gutenberg, confident of the success of his invention, was not 
daunted by fear of failure. He did not count the cost, evidently, 
for he became bankrupt right speedily. Yet there is something 
very attractive in the spectacle of this man, who after years of 
laborious experimenting and painful failures had perfected his 
invention, planning to glorify God by using it first of all for 
printing the Bible. It was Gutenberg’s pious feeling and opti- 
mistic imagination that gave to the Bible this unique glory of 
being the first book printed with movable types. Indeed, there 
are two Bibles, both printed, undoubtedly, by Gutenberg, which 
are claimants for the honor of being the first. To be strictly 
accurate, neither of these was absolutely the first published fruit 
of the new process. There is evidence that a “ Donatus,” the 
boy’s Latin Grammar of the day, a little book of twenty or thirty 
pages, was published, and perhaps printed, before either Bible. 
And certainly there were several editions of Letters of Indul- 
gence printed in broadside, and, like legal documents of to-day, 
in blank to be filled in with date and the names-of purchaser and 
dispenser. Eighteen copies of these Letters of Indulgence are 
extant, all bearing date of 1454 and 1455. It is evident, there 
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fore, that Gutenberg did small jobs which were immediately 
remunerative, while he was busy with the more elaborate work 
of printing the Bible. Such an undertaking was a vast one, 
when we consider the facilities of the time. Fonts of type were 
small; there was no such thing as electrotyping. A few pages 
were set up at a time and printed, and the same type distributed 
and recomposed for use on other pages of the same book. The 
press was worked by hand, and none of the labor-saving devices 
of the modern printing office were available. It is estimated 
that the printing of the Bible under these conditions must have 
been.a work of two or even three years. 

That such an enterprise was undertaken is witness to the 
visionary character of the man. That it was carried through so 
successfully is evidence of that persistency which had given him 
the invention itself. Whether, then, the first was the Bible of 
thirty-six lines, so called from the number of lines on a page, or 
the Bible of forty-two lines, in either case it was the Bible in the 
Vulgate Latin version which was the first work of importance, in 
size and character, to be printed in the new method. The Bible 
of forty-two lines, often called the Mazarine, but better the 
Gutenberg Bible, has heretofore held the distinction of being 
the first and is generally assigned to the year 1455. That claim is 
now seriously disputed in favor of the Bible of thirty-six lines. 
It may be interesting to call attention to some characteristics of 
these first printed books. The Bible of forty-two lines is a large 
folio in two volumes, the first containing 324 leaves, and the 
second 317 leaves. There is no title page; space is left at the be- 
ginning of chapters for the insertion of ornamental initials by 
the illuminator. The types were made in imitation of the cur- 
rent manuscript style and are a large Gothic or German char- 

_acter. The imitation of the manuscript style extended even to 
the preparation of many compound letters and characters for 
standard abbreviations. In an ordinary book-font of English 
type to-day there are 226 characters, but these include numerals, 
punctuation marks, and a full set of small capitals. Of large 
capitals and small letters there are only sixty-six different sorts. 
In Gutenberg’s font, on the other hand, there were 138 different 
characters aside from the three punctuation marks. These 
extra letters, compound letters, and abbreviated characters are 
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some of them quite difficult to decipher; only one versed in 
Mediaeval manuscripts can read the book with ease. On the first 
few pages of the Bible the summaries of the chapters were printed 
in red ink; in the rest of the book they are written in, part in 
red and part in black. Evidently the original plan of having 
them printed had to be given up. 

The Bible of thirty-six lines has most of the characteristics of 
this Bible of forty-two lines, but it is printed from an entirely 
different and much larger set of types. It is a large folio of 1,764 
pages, fifteen and three-quarters by eleven inches in size, and is 
usually bound in three volumes. Like the other, the text is in 
two columns on each page. Only half a dozen copies of this 
Bible are known to be in existence, and it is probable that the 
edition was very small. Of the Gutenberg Bible of forty-two 
lines there are thirty copies known, of which eight are printed 
upon vellum. Some copies, however, are quite fragmentary. 
In view of the fact that this is considered the first printed book, 
it is much sought after by collectors and has often brought more 
than its weight in gold. When Sir John Thorold’s library was 
sold at auction in 1884 a copy of the forty-two line Bible brought 
£3,900, over $19,000. In 1897 nearly $20,000 was paid for a 
copy from the Ashburnham library by Bernard Quaritch, who 
later priced it in his catalogue at £5,000. The Ashburnham 
price has only been exceeded once for any book, and that was 
also for a portion of the Bible, when in the Thorold sale a copy 
of the Fust and Schoeffer Psalter of 1457 brought £4,950, or 
$24,156. 

These first Bibles are not only interesting because rare, they 
are also beautiful specimens of the printer’s art which would do 
credit to any age or any printer. This is one of the astonishing 
things in regard to the invention of typography, that its first 
fruits were so perfect. Minerva-like, it seemed to spring full- 
formed from the mind of its inventor. The first Bibles were 
large folios, cumbrous to handle, and expensive to manufacture. 
In 1480 the first quarto Bibles appeared in Venice, and the next 
year the celebrated Froben, of Basle, the printer of Erasmus, 
issued the first in octavo. 

2. As the Bible was the first book printed, it held its pre 
eminence during the early years of the spread of the invention. 
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It is affirmed that up to the year 1490 “ the Bible exceeded in 
amount of printing all other books put together.”* This is a 
wonderful record, and can only be accounted for by the strong 
demand on the part of readers. During the preceding centuries, 
Bibles had been so expensive that few were able to own an 
entire copy, and most, even of those in more than moderate cir- 
cumstances, contented themselves with a portion only. Printing 
cheapened enormously the cost of production, and brought the 
Bible at once within the reach of vast numbers who had hitherto 
been unable to purchase it. It is estimated that there were more 
Bibles manufactured in the first fifty years of printing than in 
the three centuries immediately preceding. Printing spread 
from city to city with great rapidity in those first years, so that 
before the end of the year 1500, presses were set up in at least 
247 places,t and it is certain that many of these early printers 
followed the example of Gutenberg and issued the Bible as one 
of their first works. In the first fifty years, 7. e., to the end of 
the year 1500, which period is usually taken as the infancy of 
printing, all works published in these years being termed in- 
cunabula, because printed while the art was, so to speak, in its 
cradle, — in these fifty years there were issued no less than 1,000 
editions of the Bible or some of its parts) The next century 
witnessed no diminution in this volume, but rather an increase. 
While the editions of the Bible became relatively less, as com- 
pared with the whole mass of printed matter, they were abso- 
lutely very much more numerous. The influence of the circula- 
tion of the printed Bible upon the spread of the Reformation has 
often been remarked. Notice the provision for this desirable 
end. There were no less than 160 editions of the Latin Bible 
before 1517; and Luther’s radical stand in appeal from the 
Pope to the Word seems to have stimulated the reading of the 
Bible, for before 1550 there were 174 more editions of the whole 
Bible in Latin, to say nothing of 167 of the Latin New Testa- 
ment printed in the first fifty years of the sixteenth century, and 
nearly as many more of separate New Testament books. 
Twenty-seven editions of Erasmus’ Latin Testament issued in 


* Stevens, The Bible in the Caxton Exhibition, London, 1878, p. 25. 

+ Reichhart, Beitriige zur Incunabelnkunde, Leipzig, 1895. 

¢ These and the following figures have been chiefly derived from a collation of Hain, Le 
Long-Masch, and Copinger. 
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the seven years 1518-1524 were accompanied by thirty-eight 
editions of his paraphrase (either the New Testament or its 
separate books) in the eight years 1517-1524. And Bible read- 
ing was not confined to the Latin language, universally as that 
was known. For the Old Testament in Hebrew was printed in 
1488, the Bible in German in 1466, in Italian in 1471, and the 
New Testament in French in the same year. ‘There were nearly 
fifty (forty-eight) editions of the whole Bible in the vernaculars ° 
of Europe before the Reformation, to say nothing of those con- 
taining only the New Testament or smaller portions. Luther’s 
New Testament in German was issued in 1522, and editions 
followed in rapid succession in many cities of Germany. “ Hans 
Luft alone printed 100,000 copies on his press at Wittenberg.”* 
The sword of the Spirit was put into the hands of the people, and 
it proved a weapon mighty enough to overthrow the power of 
the Papacy in half of Europe. 

Notwithstanding this evidence of an extensive circulation of 
the manuscript in the Reformation time, we must remember that 
its high price still limited its widest distribution. Cheap as 
printed Bibles were in comparison with manuscripts, judged by 
modern standards they were very expensive. Luther’s New 
Testament sold for eleven and one-half guilders, equal to about 
$5. Others were correspondingly costly. 

4, The forms in which the Bible was issued indicate the 
demand of the time. Churches needed pulpit Bibles, and the 
great folios supplied that need. Editions containing only the 
church lessons, or the Psalter, were also issued in great numbers, 
the number of Psalters exceeding that of New Testaments. For 
the benefit of the more ignorant priests there were furnished 
editions with glosses, as well as some of the sermons most popular 
in those days. Handier editions in octavo and even smaller sizes 
gave to students and the public generally what best suited their 
convenience. 

5. From the beginning to the present time the Bible has 
held its pre-eminence as a printed book. No one will ever know 
how many editions of it have been issued, for the number is 
almost beyond computation, and for countless editions there is 
no record. The famous bibliographer and bookseller, Henry 


* Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Rev. Ed., Vol. VI, 561. 
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Stevens, says: “ We have been endeavoring for the last quarter 
of a century or more to compile as complete a list of printed 
Bibles and parts of Bibles as possible from the earliest period to 
the present time, and the remarkable result is a table of some 
30,000 titles, representing about 35,000 volumes.”* That was 
twenty years ago. Bibles have been issued in all styles of type, 


in all grades of workmanship, in all degrees of expense, in all 
measures of accuracy. ‘The volume of editions and copies now 
pouring from the press is greater than ever before, and exceeds 


many fold that of any other single book. 

6. The printing of the Bible has furnished occasion for 
some of the most remarkable feats of typography. At the time 
of the Caxton Exhibition in London in 1877 an edition of one 
hundred copies was printed from type in Oxford, and bound in 
London, all in the space of twelve hours. When the Revised 
Version of the English New Testament appeared in 1881, orders 
for a million copies were received before publication by the 
Oxford Press alone, and perhaps an equal number was ordered 
from the Cambridge Press. The sale of the Revised Testament 
opened in the United States on May 20th, amid scenes absolutely 
unparalleled in the book trade since the beginning of the world. 
It is said that 33,000 copies were sold on that day in New York. ¢ 
They were hawked about the streets by newsboys and fakirs, and 
sold even under the shadow of the Stock Exchange. Two 
Chicago papers, the Tribune and Times, had a large part of the 
New Testament telegraphed from New York and sent it to their 
readers complete within two days of publication. The Tribune 
employed for the purpose ninety-two compositors and five cor- 
rectors, and the whole work was completed in twelve hours. 
The Times had the four Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistle to the 
Romans telegraphed, and set up the remainder from a copy that 
was forwarded by rail. The portion telegraphed contains about 
118,000 words and constitutes the longest despatch ever sent over 
the wires. A large number of papers followed the example of 
these in Chicago and sent the New Testament to their readers as 
a supplement to their regular issues. Besides this extensive 
newspaper circulation, there were as many as thirty editions 


_— 


* Stevens, Bible in The Caxton Exhibition, p. 27. 
+ Schaff, Companion to the Greek Testament. N. Y., 1883, p. 408 ff. 
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issued in America before the close of the year. Who, in the 
light of these facts, can doubt the pre-eminence of the Bible 
among all books. Of no other could such things be possible. 

7. In connection with the printed Bible we may notice 
another and a unique form in which the Bible has appeared. 
Very few books have ever been printed in polyglot form, i. ¢, 
in many languages in the same volume; but there are many 
examples of this in the case of the Bible. The Greek Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament were neither of them printed until 
Cardinal Ximines began his great undertaking of issuing the 
whole Bible in the original Janguages with the Greek version 
of the Old Testament and the Vulgate Latin of the whole. This 
magnificent work was undertaken in order to revive the study of 
the Scriptures, and was carried out in a most lavish manner, 
The best scholars that could be obtained were employed at high 
salaries. The cost of the work was about $150,000, not one 
twelfth of which sum could have been received from the sale if 
every copy had found a purchaser. Only 600 were printed. 
The Old Testament is given in three languages in parallel 
columns, the Latin occupying the central place of honor between 
the Hebrew and the Greek, this arrangement signifying, as the 
Cardinal states in his Prolegomena, that Christ, 7. e., the Roman 
or Latin Church, was crucified between two robbers, 7. ¢., the 
Jewish Synagogue, and the schismatical Greek Church. The 
New Testament is given only in Greek and Latin. The sixth 
and last volume is filled with lexicons and indices. Begun in 
1502, the New Testament volume was printed in 1514, the last of 
the Old Testament in 1517, but the approval of the Pope was not 
given until 1520, and even then there was some delay, so that 
the work was not actually put on the market until 1522. The 
worthy Cardinal did not live to see the consummation of his de- 
sire, although while upon his death bed there was brought to him 
the last volume as it came from the press. 

The example thus set was followed many times in the next 
200 years. The Polyglot of Ximines called the Complutensian 
from its place of publication had already become so rare by the 
middle of the century that Plantin, the celebrated printer of 
Antwerp, determined upon a reprint with additions. He secured 
the recommendation of Cardinal Spinosa, through whom he re 
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ceived the aid of Philip II of Spain. Philip not only furnished 
the means for the publication, but also sent one of the most 
learned priests of Spain, Arias Montanus, to Antwerp to superin- 
tend the whole work. ‘The first four volumes contain the Old 
Testament. Besides the Hebrew text there are also the LXX 
Greek, the Vulgate Latin, and the Targums in Chaldee or 
Aramaic. Volume 5 contains the New Testament in Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac. Three more volumes contain dictionaries and 
grammars of the various languages, sundry indexes, a treatise on 
Sacred Antiquities, and a complete version of the Bible into 
Latin by Sanctes Pagninus, which was improved by Montanus. 
Of this splendid work, issued in 1569-72, only 500 copies were 
printed, and the greater part of these were lost at sea while being 
transported to Spain. It is interesting to note that for these two 
costly editions of the Bible in polyglot form, one of which, the 
Complutensian, contains the first printed Greek Bible, we are 
indebted to Spain, to two Cardinals of the Roman Church, and 
to that cruel tyrant Philip IT. 

The Antwerp Polyglot was almost immediately a rare. book 
on account of the loss of so large a portion of the edition. Prop- 
osition was made to reprint it by another Cardinal (what holy 
emulation in the sacred college in so noble a cause). This time 
it was a Frenchman, Cardinal DuPerron. Some work had been 
done when the Cardinal died, and finally LeJay, attorney of 
Parliament, undertook to carry it through. Printing began in 
1628, but the work was not completed until 1645. Parts 1-4 
contain the Old Testament of the Antwerp Polyglot, 7. e., in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin; part 5 has the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic in two volumes; part 
6 contains the Samaritan Pentateuch, here printed for the first 
time, and also the Samaritan, Arabic, and Syriac versions of the 
same, with a Latin translation of each; parts 7-9 contain the rest 
of the Old Testament in Arabic and Syriac. LeJay invested 
the whole of his property in the production of this truly magnifi- 
cent work, but its high price and unwieldly size deterred many 


would-be purchasers, the appearance of the London Polyglot 

drove it out of the market, and LeJay was utterly ruined and 

compelled to dispose of the last of the edition as waste paper. No 

one can look at the ten stupendous volumes of this edition without 
May —2 
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admiring the audacity that planned so great an undertaking. 
And he cannot behold the wide margins, the fine press work, and 
the generally sumptuous air of the book without regretting that 
so splendid a monument of the press, so noble an edition of the 
sacred Scriptures, should have brought such disaster to its pro- 
jector. It was a repetition of the experience of Gutenberg. 
The enterprise was too vast for the resources of the promoter, and 
the result too expensive for the purse of the public. 

With a better conception of the possibilities of such work, 
as well as a keener sense of the value of good scholarship, did 
Bishop Walton project his Polyglot published in London in 
1657-61. Less magnificent than those which had preceded, it 
was far more valuable. Bishop Walton was a Royalist and lost 
his preferment at the time of the Revolution. During his retire- 
ment he devoted himself to this work. It was issued under the 
patronage of Cromwell, who allowed the paper for it to be im- 
ported free of duty. He is thanked in the preface for his aid; 
but when Charles IT was restored, this acknowledgment was 
withdrawn and a dedication to the King inserted, so that there 
are so called Republican and Royal ‘copies. The six folio 
volumes contain the Bible in nine languages, although no one 
book appears in so many. A feature of great value is the mass 
of various readings which occupies a part of the sixth volume. 
This was a Protestant work, and accordingly soon after its publi- 
cation it was put on the Index Prohibitorum by Pope Alexander 
VII. These four editions are called the great polyglots and are 
a unique monument of printing.* They are by no means the 
only representatives of this style of printing the Bible. From 
the Polyglot of Hutter, in 1599, down to the latest issues of the 
English and German press, there have been many polyglot 
Bibles, besides the vast number of diglot or bi-lingual editions, 
with Latin or some modern tongue and another less well known, 
from the Greek-Latin Psalter of 1481, or the Latin-German New 
Testament of 1509, to the latest issue of the Bible Society, which 
prints the New Testament in some African or Indian language 
together with the English. No other book has ever received 
such treatment, and the Bible in this respect also is seen to be 
the Book of Books. 





* Fine copies of these four rare editions are to be found in the Seminary Library. 
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Ill. The pre-eminence of the Bible as a book is shown still 
further in its wide dissemination, in its extensive translation. 

1. The Bible was written originally in three languages, the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, with the exception of portions of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel, which are in Aramaic, and the New 
Testament in Greek. Before the Christian era the Jews had 
made a translation of their Scriptures into Greek, which was 
more widely understood than any other language of antiquity, 
and also into the Samaritan, which is a form of Aramaic. There 
were thus three languages that had been blessed with the Revela- 
tion of God before the coming of Christ. At the beginning of 
the Christian Church there was not at once need of further 
translation, for wherever the Apostles went they found Greek- 
speaking people. This was the universal language of trade, and 
in the first narrow circle of the Apostolic labors it proved a suffi- 
cient medium of communication. Moreover,,so long as there 
were personal witnesses of the life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ, there was not the same necessity for a written word. 
Only gradually were the Christian Scriptures collected and 
circulated with authority. But after the first century the circle 
of Christian activity widened, and new populations were reached 
who were not so familiar with Greek. Then the prophecy con- 
tained in the gift of tongues at Pentecost began to reach its larger 
fulfilment in the gift to all peoples of the written word in their 
own languages in which they were born. 

The beginning of Bible translation had apparently a dog- 
matic and a liturgical motive. The desire for authoritative 
statements of the facts of the life of Jesus, and the doctrines of 
the Christian faith, which led to the original composition of 
Gospels and Epistles, led also to their translation for the benefit 
of those who could not understand the original Greek. The 
necessities of the church service gave an impulse in the same 
direction. The lessons read in the services, if they were to be 
understood by the people, must be in the language of the people, 
and so the Bible was translated for the purpose. The number 


of manuscript lectionaries in many of the early versions is a proof 
of this point. Out of this doctrinal and liturgical necessity then 
arose the first versions of the Bible into the vernacular. 

2. . The field of the Church in the first six centuries was the 
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Roman Empire, and it is interesting to notice how largely the 
languages of the empire received the Bible during that period, 
First in order of time, came probably the Syriac, in the second 
century. This was the language of Palestine and the neighbor- 
ing regions; and we have knowledge of four and possibly five 
versions into this tongue before the year 616, besides a version 
into the Judean dialect of the Syriac, made in the fifth century. 
Closely following the Syriac came versions into the five dialects 
of Egypt in the second and third centuries, and many versions 
into Latin, made in North Africa, in Italy, and in Gaul, at about 
the same time. These latter were superseded by the Latin 
version of Jerome in the fourth century, which has since been 
known as the Vulgate. In this same early period of the Church 
the Bible, or parts of it, was translated into Gothic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, and Georgic. So the circle of the Roman world was 
completed. As these versions were, in the first instance, made 
to serve an ecclesiastical purpose, so in turn they became the 
means of isolating the branches of the Church using them from 
each other, and from the mother church. They played no small 
part in the erection of the independent ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the East as over against the great Roman Church, which 
in those centuries was steadily assuming prerogatives of dominion 
over all divisions of the empire. Who can consider the fact 
that every one of the early divisions of the Church had its own 
vernacular Bible without realizing that schism which rent them 
from the main body was nourished by that version in their own 
tongue, which was to them an independent source of authority, 
and prevented their weak yielding to a centralized hierarchy. 
3. The next period of church history includes the years 
from 600 to 1400, the so-called Middle Ages. In this period the 
field of the Church was chiefly the continent of Europe, and her 
work was the conquest of the tribes of the North and the hordes 
of barbarians who swept into Europe from the far East. Where 
the Church went, there went also the Bible. Missionaries of 
that day, as of this, were forward in translating the Bible for the 
benefit of their converts, and no less than twenty-two versions 
of the Scriptures appeared in this period, including practically 
all the languages of Europe, those which were formed by the 
dialectic modification of the Latin, like Italian, French, Spanish, 
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and the transitional Romance, as well as the Teutonic dialects of 
the north, German, Swedish, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, English, with 
the Celtic tongues, Erse and Kymrish, the Slavonic, and its 
kindred Bohemian and Polish; while far to the east appeared 
yersions in Persic and Tartar. In not all of these languages was 
the whole Bible translated; in some only a small part, but still 
it is true that before the Reformation, and before the invention 
of printing, the peoples of Europe and Western Asia and North- 
em Africa were supplied with the Seriptures in their own 
languages. We may say what we will about the ignorance of 
the masses in the Middle Ages, and the practice of the Roman 
Church in keeping the Bible from the laity, which charges are 
not without truth, and yet these monuments of Bible translation 
are evidence of a spirit that was true, and a life that was vigorous, 
and a method that was right. Where the gospel messenger went 
there he carried the Word of God as a torch, and it lightened 
many a dark corner of the world. 

4. In the Reformation period, from 1400 to 1600, there 
were versions prepared in twelve different languages and dia- 


lects, all located in Europe, making more complete the work of 


the preceding centuries. 

5. In the next period, one of dogmatic controversy and of 
spiritual coldness and inactivity, from 1600 to 1800, there are 
noticed seventeen new dialects blessed with versions, ten of them 
in Europe; and we find also the first fruits of the new missionary 
activity in John Eliot’s Bible in the Algonquin Indian tongue, 
whieh has been said to be the “ first case in history of the trans- 
lation and printing of the entire Bible in a new language as a 
means of evangelization.”* With this belong Ziegenbalg’s 
Tamil version (1714), and versions of Dutch missionaries in For- 
mosan (1661), and Malay (1610?), and Sinhali (1739). 

6. The present century, however, will always be known as 
the great Bible translating century, as it is the great missionary 
century of the Christian Church. Indeed, the two movements 
have sprung from the same motives, and have gone hand in hand. 
Almost the first work of the modern missionary when he goes 


among a new people, so soon as he has learned the language, is to- 


* Dr. E. W. Gilman in Report of the Centenary Conference on Missions, 1888. Vol. IT, 287. 
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begin translating the Bible. His first attempts are likely to be 
very crude, owing to imperfect knowledge of the language, but 
as greater facility is gained in the native speech, and particularly 
as some native converts are trained in the work of assistance, 
revisions are made and after a time a standard version is finished, 
Often the first publication is of a single Gospel or Epistle in order 
to test the efficiency of the version. So, in the Hawaiian, the 
Gospel of Luke was published in 1827, while the New Testament 
was not ready until 1836, and the whole Bible not until 1839, 
Since the vear 1800, versions of the whole or a part of the 
3ible have been made in 285 languages and dialects, and with 
every year the number is increased. Doubtless on many a mis- 
sionary’s table there lie to-day tentative experiments in Bible 
translation, which in a few years will be published in London 
or New York and then be carried back to bless the native races 
for which they have been prepared. Let one stand before the 
large case in the Museum of this Seminary and look at the 240 
versions there displayed, and he must gain a new sense of the 
amount of learning and consecrated Jabor that has gone into this 
work of translation. In many cases the missionary finds a lan- 
guage without a literature or even without writing. It is neces- 
sary, frequently, to re-create the language by the infusion of 
new words, to reduce the spoken words to writing, and even to 
invent an alphabet in which they may be written, as Ulfilas did 
for the Goths, and the native Guess for the Cherokee tribe of 
Indians. As one looks at that case of specimens let him remem- 
ber that what are there shown represent only one-half of the 
large number that have been made by the messengers of Christ 
in all the centuries. The work of the present century appears 
the more noteworthy when we recall the fact that up to the 
year 1800 there were only sixty-six languages and dialects in 
which, so far as we know, any portion of the Scriptures had been 
translated, while during this century the number has swelled to 
451. This, let it be noted, is the number of distinct lan 
guages or mutually unintelligible dialects into which some por 
tion of the Bible has been translated. No account is made of 
the different versions or revisions in a single language, nor even 
of the publication of the same version in many different forms; 
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as for example, the Armenian is printed not only in the Arme- 
nian, but also in the Arabic and the Greek characters. So the 
German and Spanish versions are printed in Hebrew letters for 
the benefit of German and Spanish Jews who know the vernacu- 
lar language, but have learned to read only the Hebrew alphabet. 
Many languages having characters of their own, like the Chinese 
and Japanese, are being printed also in the Roman alphabet. 
These varied forms, interesting as they are, do not make distinct 
languages and are not considered in our enumeration. 

Of course, in a majority of these languages only a portion, 
often only a small portion, of the Bible has been translated, and 
there are still a large number of languages untouched, so that 
there yet remains work enough for the brain and hand of the 
twentieth century. It is estimated that the total number of 
languages and dialects spoken by the more than 1,400 millions of 
the population of the globe is at least 2,000. In comparison with 
this, 451 seems a very small number, but we must remem- 
ber that these 451 languages represent 1,200 millions of 
people, while the remaining 1,500 languages are spoken by only 
200 millions. Moreover, many of these tongues are fast disap- 
pearing; the great conquering languages will more and more 
dominate the world, and in the meanwhile the goal is being ever 
more nearly approached of giving the entire Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to every race under the whole expanse 
of heaven in its own language. 

7. This practice is in striking contrast to the great non- 
Christian religions, whose sacred books are not translated. The 
Koran is read in Arabic even where that language is not under- 
stood. Christian scholars are responsible for its translation into 
many tongues, and the same is true of the Vedas and the Avesta. 
The Buddhist Scriptures have been imported into Japan and 
copied there for centuries, but no Japanese version has been 
made. 

This immense mass of Bible translation is furthermore almost 
exclusively the work of the Protestant churches. The Roman 
Church in clinging to the Latin Vulgate in a dead language is 
but imitating the heathen example. To be sure, most of the 
Versions before 1600 were made under the auspices of the Roman 
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Church. And since that time there have been many versions 
into the vernacular made by those in fellowship with that body, 
But in nearly every case these recent versions have been in lan- 
guages already supplied with Protestant versions, and they were 
made in order to offset and destroy the influence those were 
exerting on the people. Her theory that the Church is the sole 
custodian and interpreter of the truth has led the Roman Catholic 
Church to insist upon her own versions and her own editions. 
No version is to be used unless it conforms to the Vulgate, and 
all editions of the Vulgate must agree with that of Clement VIII 
printed at Rome in 1592. 

This Protestant policy of giving the Bible at once to new 
peoples, and using the manuscript as an instrument in evangelism 
is amply justified by the history of missions. We cite an illus- 
tration or two.* In the Congo region of Africa the Portuguese 
had control for 200 years after 1500. Under their protection 
the Romish priests evangelized the country. Thousands upon 
thousands were baptized; masses and penances, crucifixes and 
confessionals, were abundant; but there was no version of the 
New Testament and no attempt to instruct the people in the 
word. When the Portuguese power fell and the priests were 
compelled to withdraw, the whole people lapsed at once, and soon 
not a trace of Christianity remained. 

A similar thing happened in Japan. The once flourishing 
church subjected to persecution, after a brave resistance, suc- 
cumbed; it had no vernacular Bible to feed its life. 

Contrast with these the case of Madagascar. In 1834 the 
first converts were baptized after eleven years of effort; in two 
years the missionaries were forced to leave, but they left behind 
5,000 copies of the Bible in the native tongue. In spite of the 
fiercest persecution of the heathen government, in spite of the 
severest penalties visited upon those who read the Bible, in spite 
of the martyrdom of thousands in the next twenty-five years, that 
church, nourished by the living stream of God’s word, remained 
steadfast and even increased in membership’from 200 to 1,000. 
History speaks with no uncertain voice on this subject. No 
mission work is effective and permanent that does not give the 


* Cf. Dr. E. W. Gilman, in Report of the Centenary Conference on Missions, London, 1888. : 
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Bible to the people. The failure of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions in China, in Japan, in India, and in North America is evi- 
dence of this. Their missionaries were as devoted and as 
persistent and as learned as those of Protestant Churches, but 
their work has disappeared from the sight of men. 

Not only has the Bible thus proved a most valuable ally to 
the missionary; it has often become a missionary itself, and many 
a congregation has been gathered and instructed in the truth 
through the medium of a copy of the Scriptures. A copy of the 
Bible bought by a native and carried back to his country home is 
the means of the conversion of a whole village in Brazil. A copy 
found in a cast-off garment leads numbers in a Chinese village 
into the truth. Similar stories might be told of every quarter of 
the globe. The Word of God is its own ‘witness, and in its 
printed form becomes a messenger of the gospel. 

8. So vast has this work of issuing the Bible become, so 
important is it felt to be as a means of evangelization, that large 
societies have been formed which devote themselves to this one 
thing, the printing and circulation of the Word. Missionary so- 
cieties often add this to other phases of their work, but during 
the last century the Bible societies have been the chief agencies 
in this enterprise. Always co-operating with the missionary 
societies, they have also supplemented their work, and their col- 
porters have gone into many regions yet unreached by distinc- 
tively missionary labor. Since 1804, when the British and For- 
eign Bible Society was organized, the first in time as it has always 
been the greatest in achievement of all such agencies, there have 
been no less than eighty Bible societies formed, besides number- 
less auxiliaries of these. Our own American Bible Society, 
organized in 1816, is second in size and importance and efficiency. 
It is encouraging to rlotice that with very few exceptions these are 
all undenominational agencies. Although Christian people 
have not yet been able to unite for the purpose of preaching the 
gospel to the heathen, for the most part they have been able to 
work together in the printing and circulation of translations of 
the Scriptures. In this, again, the Bible is raised aloft above 
every other book. Of no other can it be said that large, perma- 
nent publishing houses have heen established for the express 
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purpose of issuing them. And few, if any, publishing houses of 
any sort equal in amount of business the nearly four million 
copies issued annually by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 








IV. There are many other features connected with the 
printing and circulation of the Bible which it would be interest- 
ing to dwell upon if there were time. 

1. We should like to describe the people’s Bibles of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. At that period of history 
there were few of the common people who could read or write, 
and even many of the priests could not read their Bibles. So, 
for the benefit of the poor preaching friars, as a means of helping 
them to expound the Gospel message, and also to teach the people 
the Bible truth through the eye as well as the ear, there were 
issued a large variety of books dealing with the Bible story in one 
form or another. Usually the life of Christ was taken for a 
basis. One page would contain a picture of some scene in his 
life with a few words of explanation. The opposite page would 
contain some illustration of that scene, or typical representation of 
it, drawn from some other part of Scripture. For example, the 
death and resurrection of Jesus were illustrated from the story of 
Jonah. These books were called block-books; because each page 
was printed from a single engraved block of wood. There were 
more than a score of such printed in numberless editions in the 
fifty years before the invention of typography. So popular were 
they that editions with type-set descriptions continued to appear 
even to the close of the fifteenth century. The predominantly 
religious character of these and other early books is an indication 
of the fact that learning was chiefly confined to ecclesiastics, and 
that the knight and the serf equally found their pleasure in other 
than literary ways. 

2. The student of the early versions into European lan- 
guages is struck by the fact that in many instances the earliest 
form of the vernacular Bible was poetical. We must remember 
that these nations were at this time Christian. The people were 
familiar with the truth of the Bible; but in their own language 



























to the people in their own tongue often took the form of metrical 
versions of the narrative portions, such as Genesis and the histor- 
















they had none of its words. The first attempt to give the Bible’ 
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ical books of the Old Testament, and especially the Gospels. Of 
this character is the rhymed Harmony of the Gospels in Low 
Saxon known as Otfried’s Christ. Such is the Heliand, a heroic 
poem with a Gospel basis, in the same language, and both be- 
longing probably to the ninth century. Such is the Ormulum in 
our own English, and the earlier paraphrases of Caedmon in 


Anglo-Saxon. 

Illustrating another form of adaptation of the same sort is the 
Historia Scholastica of Petrus Comestor. Written in the year 
1170, this work was translated into many of the European lan- 
guages, and was printed over and over again in the early days of 
the art. It consists of a somewhat free use of the Vulgate, inter- 
spersed with annotations from profane history and with scholastic 
explanations. The French version of this, made by Guyard des 
Moulins in 1294, followed the Vulgate text more closely and 
more completely, and with some additions appeared in 1477 as 
the first printed French Bible. Of similar character was the 
Aurea Biblia of Rampigollis, which was exceedingly popular in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Golden Legend of 
Nicolaus de Voragine may also be mentioned here, for, while it 
contains many stories of the saints, and much apocryphal material 
regarding Jesus, it yet does gives the Gospel story. 

3. It is one of the anomalies of history that the organized 
body of Christ which would seem to be most interested in the 
circulation of the Bible has been most active in its suppression. 
To be sure, the censorship of the press was no new idea. From 
the beginning of the making of books there has been the exercise 
of the right to forbid and to permit certain books. State and 
Church, heathen emperor, Mohammedan caliph, and Christian 
bishop alike have destroyed works they considered harmful either 
to the truth or to their own dominion. When books were 
printed it needed but an extension of this principle, vicious 
though it was, in order to bring forth the condemnation of coun- 
cil and Pope, Parliament and King, the burning of forbidden edi- 
tions, the rule of censorship and the Index Prohibitorum. It is 
noticeable that the issuance of decrees against books really began 
with the printing of them. Perhaps before that, in the manu- 
script period, it was easier to control the matter. Books were few, 
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the copying of them was laborious, and the number of copies was 
limited. But when the printing press began to pour out its 
thousands of volumes some more vigorous measure was needed! 
Besides, so long as the dominion of the Roman Church was not 
in danger, she had less fear of heretical books; but when the 
revival of learning and the Lutheran Reformation threatened to 
overthrow that dominion she at once used decisive means to 
suppress all hostile publications. What is surprising and will 
always remain incapable of defense is the fact that in suppressing 
heresy she thought it necessary to suppress the Bible. Berthold, 
Archbishop of Mainz, the very birthplace of the printer’s art, 
was the first to undertake the restriction of the press. On Jan- 
uary 10, 1486, he prohibited the translation of books from Latin, 
Greek, or other languages, into the vulgar tongue, or their sale 
when translated, except upon the approval of certain doctors and 
masters of the University of Erfurt. This edict, although 
couched in general terms, was really aimed at the German Bible, 
of which several editions had already appeared. In 1559 the 
first official list of prohibited books was issued by Pope Paul IV. 
In this, all Bibles in modern languages were forbidden, and 
forty-eight editions were particularly specified, while the general 
clause, “and all similar editions,” was intended to cut off all 
vernacular versions from the faithful. 

From this first Index down to the present time there has been 
no material change in the policy of the Roman Church in regard 
to this matter, except where, as in this country, the prevalence 
of Protestant sentiment has forced a modification. The Holy 
Office of the Inquisition has repeatedly laid its withering hand 
upon the Bible. Its last work in Italy in the present century 
was to prevent if possible the circulation of the Italian version. 
Tn Spain it has been impossible, it is even now not wholly safe in 
all parts, to attempt to distribute a vernacular Bible, while in 
South America the agents of the Bible societies have repeatedly 
met with abuse and persecution at the hands of the priests. It 
would be most interesting to trace the development of the con- 
demnation of the Bible, and to show how the Protestant schism, 
springing as it did from a study of the Word, and supported as 
it has always been by an appeal to the Word, has forced the 
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Roman Church into an attitude of opposition to the free circula- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

We cannot forget in the history of our own English Bible 
the names of John Wicliff, opposed, threatened, tried again and 
again, and only preserved by the strong friendship of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and of William Tyndale, an exile, a 
hunted fugitive, printing in secret, hurrying presses and printed 
sheets from city to city in order to escape the vigilance of his 
enemies, and at last suffering martyrdom because of his un- 
quenchable desire to give the gospel to his nation in their own 
tongue. Nor can we forget the picture of Bishop Tonstall of 
London buying up the copies of Tyndale’s Testament in order to 
burn them publicly, nor the interruption of the printing of the 
Great Bible in Paris by the intrigue of the Inquisition in spite of 
the royal permission. The attitude of the Roman Church is 
perhaps well set forth in the words of Henry Knighton, the 
Canon of Leicester, and a bitter enemy of Wicliff. “The Gospel 
which Christ committed to the clergy and doctors of the Church, 
that they might sweetly dispense it to the laity and weaker per- 
sons, according to the exigency of the times and the wants of the 
people, hungering after it in their mind, this John Wicliff has 
translated out of Latin into the Anglican, not angelic language; 
whence through him it has been published and disclosed more 
openly to laymen and women able to read than it used to be to the 
most learned and intelligent of the clergy. And so the gospel 
pearl is cast abroad and trodden underfoot of swine; and what 
was dear to clergy and laity is now rendered, as it were, the com- 
mon jest of both; so that the gem of the Church becomes the 


derision of laymen, and that is now theirs forever, which before 


was the special property of the clergy and doctors.”* 

Inspired, as we believe, by a true desire to promote the 
truth, yet led into strangely mistaken measures, the Roman 
Church has consistently, from the beginning, opposed giving the 
Bible to the people in the vernacular. Not content with with- 
holding the wine of the sacrament, she has withheld also the 
refreshing water of the revealed Word. The Bible in the 
Roman Church has been a book permitted, not enjoined, a treas- 
ure to be guarded, not a spiritual food to be dispensed. 


* Quoted in the English Hexapla, p. 8. 
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We cannot pause to speak of the vast literature in opposition 
and defense, in explanation and criticism, to which the Bible has 
given rise, nor of the prodigious expenditure of toil in its 
study. These and other interesting phases of our subject we 
must pass without further detail. 

As we look back now over the path we have come, are we not 
more firmly assured than ever that this Bible which lies at the 
foundation of our faith, which is “the only perfect rule of faith 
and practice ” is, even in those external features which are sub- 
ordinate, shown to be the Book of Books? In the abundance 
and variety and beauty of its manuscripts, in the priority and 
multiplicity of its printed editions, in the unique forms in which 
it has been set forth and the thrilling incidents of which it has 
been the occasion, in the multitude of its versions into strange 
tongues and in the extent of its distribution over all the earth, 
in the number and range of books to which it has given rise, in 
the intensity of the opposition to it and the unquenchable zeal 
with which its promoters have been inspired, in the missionary 


activities it has supported and the spiritual results flowing from 
its bare circulation, — in all these respects it is seen to be pre- 


eminent as a book. 

We have dwelt only on that which is superficial in regard to 
this book. It is because there is something more than the super- 
ficial in it that these facts acquire any significance or interest. 
When the Eternal Word tabernacled in the flesh every utterance 
and every deed, every look and gesture assumed a beauty and 
glory derived from the divine personality from which they 
flowed. And so when the divine revelation was made to appear 
in a human form, clothed in the language of men, and borne from 
land to land in the guise of human books, then every fact re- 
lating to that appearance and every item of the historical trans- 
mission of that word from age to age and from nation to nation 
becomes of value and worthy of the attention of those who love 
the Word for what it is and because they hear through the human 
language the very voice of God. 

We in this Seminary taking our stand on the Word seek to 
comprehend it more fully, and to interpret it more accurately. 
We learn to distinguish the external and human from the in- 
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ternal and divine, but both we seek to know more thoroughly, 


that the purposes of God through His Word may be the more per- 
fectly made known to men. 








MISQUOTATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Improved methods of education and advanced training in all 
departments of science show an ever increasing regard for accu- 
racy. No man has yet won great success, or risen to deserved 
eminence as a merchant, a commander, an author, an artist, a 
scientist, a physician, lawyer, or preacher who was not careful 
about small things. “If,” said Sir Isaac Newton, “I surpass 
other men in anything, it is in patient examination of facts.” 
Exactness of quotation in general is admitted to be a requirement 
much more widely than it is practiced; and are there any other 
writings that make this claim with so much reason as our sacred 
scriptures? Is the requirement addressed so urgently to any 
other class of men as to religious instructors? 

It is not now proposed to dwell on mere individual and ocea- 
sional blunders, however amusing they may be. It is chiefly 
such as are frequent, perhaps uniform, and which may be heard 
even in the pulpit. If King James’ version of the Bible were 
already more widely displaced by the revised version, this matter 
would not be devoid of interest for historical reasons; but the 
authorized version is still and will for years continue to be one of 
great practical importance. While pursuing the subject, certain 
current analogous blunders in the literary world will be adduced. 
Memory may thus be aided and a wider caution stimulated. 


Fraudulent citation deserves a word. Happily, a word is all 
that can be needed; for whatever other criticism may fall upon 
the pulpit, when it comes to the matter of dishonesty, away with 
the pulpit itself. There have, to be sure, been gloomy periods in 
church history, when men who wrought in darkness could palm 
off forgeries of Scripture as well as spurious decretals. Certain 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts were tampered with. It might 
be supposed that when the art of printing came it would render 
such forms of fraud nearly impossible, though it did not make 
men more honest. .And yet there was a period when English 
Bibles were astonishingly inaccurate. The errata of those 
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printed in London at one time are said to have amounted to three 
thousand and six hundred. The Pearl Bible, so called, of 1653 
had sundry monstrosities, some of which were supposed to be de- 
signed. ‘Thus (Rom. vi. 13) “ Neither yield ye yourselves as 
instruments of righteousness unto sin” — instead of unright- 
eousness. (I. Cor. vi. 9) “Know ye not that the unrighteous 
shall inherit the Kingdom of God?” — instead of not inherit. 
The accuracy of more recent times has eliminated all such 
glaring faults, though an edition of the Bible absolutely faultless 
typographically is perhaps still a desideratum. 

Concerning this matter of quotation, the skeptic and the wit 
have often shown recklessness. Voltaire, speaking of the inter- 
view recorded in Genesis, the forty-seventh chapter, says: 
“That which the good man Jacob, father of Joseph, replied to 
Pharaoh must impress those who can read: ‘ What is your age?’ 
said the King to him; ‘ I am a hundred and thirty years old,’ said 
the old man, ‘and I have not as yet had one happy day in the 
short pilgrimage.’”’ Wit and irony should keep hands off the 
Bible. Dickens’ “Dombey and Son” has this: “In the 
Proverbs of Solomon you will find the following words: ‘ May 
we never want a friend in need, nor a bottle to give him!’ When 
found, make a note of.” The novelist, however, might justify 
himself when he could plead such a clerical feat as Rowland 
Hill?’s text of a sermon against ladies’ high topknots, “ Topnot 
come down,” carved out of “ Let him that is on the house-top not 
come down.” <A few years since I heard a sermon from the 
words (Ps. xix. 13), “Keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins.” The preacher began by substituting pre- 
sumptive for “ presumptuous,” and made presumable sins the 
subject of discourse. Such a man should be sent to the kinder- 
garten for elementary instruction in the morals of homiletics. 


Apochryphal quotation confronts us. Quite a number of 


familiar sayings, anything but canonical, pass currently among 
the ill-informed as from the Bible. For example, “ A word to 


the wise is sufficient; ” and the original Latin of Terence is al- 


most invariably misquoted, Verbwm instead of Dictum sat 


9? We 


sapienti. Further, “ Seals of his ministry,” “ souls for his hire.” 
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In Hudibras, Butler says, “Then spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” and that may be heard ten times to one quotation of what 
Solomon says (Prov. xiii. 24): “ He that spareth the rod hateth 
his son.” No concordance gives chapter and verse for “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” which occurs in the “ Senti- 
mental Journey ” of Laurence Sterne, as humorous and as dis- 
sipated a man as ever took “ Holy orders.” With him, however, 
it was not original. He probably took it from Henri Etienne, 
Dieu mesure le froid a la brebis tondue. Neither of those 
authors were likely to be familiar with Is. xxvii, 8, “ He stayeth 
his rough wind in the day of his east wind.” 

The foregoing are specimens of sundry putative scripture 
sayings, the authenticity of which ministers are, to be sure, less 
likely than others to mistake. Yet Robert Hall once projected a 
sermon on the words, “ In the midst of life we are in death,” as a 
text before bethinking himself that they are found neither in 
the Old Testament nor the New, but in the burial service of the 
Episcopal Church, and no older than a Latin hymn of Notker, 
a monk of St. Gall in the tenth century: Media vita in morte 
sumus. Younger and less distinguished preachers need caution. 


We have glanced at designed perversions, followed by speci- 
mens of misquotation due to ignorance. Other forms of mis- 
take owing, at least originally, to carelessness are numerous. 
Supposititious scripture is rather abundant. As already re- 
marked, it is not the individual and occasional, but the frequent 
or habitual, that deserves our special attention. Of putative 
Bible passages there are various classes. Some present a sort of 

Substitution. To save space I will give, for the most part, 
only so much of a verse as will readily suggest identification. 
Thus instead of (Gen. iii. 19) “Sweat of thy face ” — Sweat of 
thy brow. “Nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates”? —the stranger. (I. Kings xix. 12.) “A still small 
voice ” —the still. (Jobv.7.) “Yet man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward ”— Man is prone unto sin as the sparks 
fly upward. (Job xx. 12.) “Though wickedness be sweet in 
the mouth, though he hide it under his tongue ”— We roll sin 
as a sweet morsel under the tongue. (Ps. exxxix. 4) “For 
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there is not a word in my tongue” —on my tongue. (Prov. 
iii. 6) “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths” —steps. (Prov. xii. 10) “A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast ” — A merciful man is merciful to 
his beast. (Prov. xxi. 1) “ The king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord, as the rivers of water; he turneth it whithersoever he 
will ” — Man’s heart is in the hand of the Lord; he turneth it as 
the rivers of water. (Eccl.i. 9.) “ There is no new thing under 
the sun” — nothing new. (Eccl. xi. 3.) “In the place where 
the tree falleth, there it shall be.” Where the tree falls there it 
lies. (Keel. xii. 7.) “ Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was” — return to dust. (Is. xi. 9; Hab. ii. 14.) “For the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea” — fill the sea. (Mal. iv. 12.) “Shall the sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings ” — his beams. 

But we will not now linger upon the Old Testament. We 
advance to the New. 

(Matt. vi. 12) “ And forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors; ” (Luke xi. 4.) “ And forgive us our sins ” — Forgive 
us our trespasses. This we owe to the Prayer Book. 

Printed departures from the sacred text are an unsuspected 
source of several mistakes. Thus in the Episcopal form of Sol- 
emnization of Marriage we find, “ Those whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” Whereas: (Matt. x. 9.) 
“What therefore God hath joined together let not man put asun- 
der” — Those whom — no man. (John ix. 4.) “I must work 
the works of him that sent me while it is day ”” — work while the 
day lasts. (Rom. xii. 11.) “ Not slothful in business” —diligent. 
(I. Cor. ii. 2.) “Not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified — to know nothing. (II Cor. iii. 3.) 
“But in fleshy tables of the heart ”— fleshly. (Phil. i. 6.) 
“Will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ ”— carry it on. 
(Heb. iv. 13.) “Naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do” — open. (I Pet. iv. 8.) “Charity shall 
cover the multitude of sins ”” — will cover or covers. (I Pet. v. 
8.) “The devil as a roaring lion walketh about ” — goeth. 
(Rev. ii. 5.) “Repent, and do the first works” — thy. (Rev. 
ii. 17.) “Tam rich and increased with goods” — in goods. 
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There are two passages, one in the Old Testament and one in 
the New, deserving of special attention. The former is this: 
(Is. Ixvi. 8.) “Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one 
day? or shall a nation be born at once’ —a nation shall be 
born in a day. In the pulpit and elsewhere we very often hear 
this substitute, but never the text correctly given. Frequently is 
this noticeable in prayer relating to the future of the messianic 
kingdom on earth. All about our Protestant world the God of 
missions is told over and over again that he has said, “A nation 
shall be born in a day,” whereas he has not said it. His servant 
Tsaiah did not record a divine purpose. 

The second passage in question is the apostolic benediction, 
(II Cor. xiii. 14.) “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all.” Familiar variations are numerous: Holy Spirit; fellowship 
instead of communion; or in addition to communion, as if they 
were not the same; be and abide; or rest upon and abide; forever; 
now and forever; now henceforth and forever. Such clerical 
manufacture of scripture is quite superfluous and in bad taste. 

Carelessness of this sort is not peculiar to treatment of sacred 
writ. Tacitus wrote, Omne ignotum pro magnifico, but we 
often meet with mirifico, or some other word put in place of mag- 
nifico. A quotation of Plutarch, translated into Latin, De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum usually has nihil; and Andrew Rivet’s 
Praefervidum ingenium Scotorum commonly Perferidum, a 
false reading. So, too, Shakespeare’s “To the manner born,” 
not manor; Bishop Berkley’s “ Westward the course of empire 
takes its way ” — star of empire; Prior’s “ Fine by degrees and 
beautifully less”? — Small my degrees; Pope’s “ Welcome the 
coming, speed the going guest” — parting guest. Franklin im 
his “ Poor Richard ” says, “ Three removes are as bad as a fire,” 
but removes is always shortened into moves. 

The design of a quotation, however appropriate, may not only 
be defeated, but worse than defeated. One night in the “ House 
of Commons” Joseph Hume addressed an opponent, “ The 
honorable gentleman need not lay that flattering unction to his 
chest ” — instead of soul. Roars of laughter followed. 

In our multitudinous collections of hymns for the service of 
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song in the house of the Lord is found many an audacious analogy 
to the foregoing without acknowledgment. Let a single speci- 
men serve for the whole. Despondent William Cowper could 


say: 


‘The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day ; 
And there have I, as vile as he, 
Wash’d all my sins away ” — 
an expression of authorized Christian assurance. But hymn- 
tinkers tamper with the lines on this wise: 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away. 
Such garbling of sacred poetry implies a conscience of loose 
fiber, and should be made a penitentiary offense. 


Interpolation of words and phrases is one form of mistake. 
Instances of this occur in some of the citations already given. 
The following passages are often thus marred: (II Sam. xviii. 9.) 
“ And his head caught hold of the oak, and he was taken up be- 
tween the heaven and the earth” — caught by his long hair. 
Vain as Absalom was of his hair, we do not read that he was 
caught by that alone, though often so affirmed. In Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible and in the article on Absalom, Dr. 
Cotton, a former bishop of Caleutta, writes, “ As he himself 
was escaping his long hair was entangled in the branches of a 
terebinth,” ete. (II Sam. xviii. 33.) “Would God I had died 
for thee!” — would to God. (I Kings iv. 25; Micah iv. 4.) 
“Every man under his vine,” ete. — his own vine. In Job xxi. 
5 occurs the expression “ Lay your hand upon your mouth; ” 
end in xlii. 6, “ Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes.” Hence, probably, comes this: We lay our hands 
upon our mouths, and our mouths in the dust. (Ps. xlv. 1.) 
“My tongue is the pen of a ready writer” —as the pen. (Ps. 
¢x. 3.) “ Thy people shall be willing, in the day of thy power ” 
—made willing. (Prov. xxvii. 17.) “Tron sharpeneth iron; 
80,” ete. —as iron. (Eccl. ix. 10.) “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might ” —all thy might. (Eccl. 
x1. 1.) “Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it 
after many days ” — find it again. (Is. i. 6.) “ From the sole 
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of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness in it” — to 
the crown of the head. (Is. lviii. 13.) “ Not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words ” — nor thinking thine own thoughts. (Lam. iii. 23.) 
“They are new every morning; great is thy faithfulness ” — 


fresh every evening. (Ezek. xxxiii. 11.) “I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked,” ete. — but 
rather that. (Hosea iv. 17.) “ Ephraim is joined to idols ” — 
his idols. 

We pass to the New Testament. (Matt. xiii. 42.) “ There 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth ” — weeping and. Only 
two of these three terms are found together in any one Gospel. 
(Matt. xv. 26.) “To take the children’s bread and cast it to 
dogs ”— to the dogs. (Luke xvii. 10.) “ That which was our 
duty to do” —it was. (John xvi. 8.) “ He will reprove the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment ” — to come. 
In Acts xxiv. 25, this clause is added. (Rom. xii. 1.) “ That ye 
present your bodies holy, acceptable”? — and acceptable. (I 
Cor. ii. 9.) “ Neither have entered into the heart of man” — 
to conceive. (Eph. iii. 21.) “Throughout all ages, world 
without end” —in a world. (II Thess. iii. 1.) “ Have free 
course, and be glorified’ —run and. (I Tim. iv. 2.) “ Seared 
with a hot iron” —as with. (II Tim. i. 12.) “ For I know 
whom I have believed ” —in whom. Dr. J. W. Alexander, on 
his deathbed, made correction of this common mistake. (Rev. 
xxii. 17.) “ Let him take the water of life freely ” — come and 
take. 

Sometimes the insertion of a word produces a platitude, and 
has an enfeebling effect. Thus— (Job xiii. 11.) “Shall not 
his excellency make you afraid ” — suitably afraid. (Hab. i. 13.) 
“Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look 
on iniquity ”” — but with abhorrence, or with the least degree of 
allowance. (Matt. xviii. 20.) “For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them” 
—- and that to bless them. 

It would be easy to parallel these by similar superfluities in 
secular literature. In Ovid’s memorable confession. 

Video meliora proboque, 

Deteriora sequor, 
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we find the conjunction sed prefixed to the second line; and 
Shakespeare’s “ But for my part, it was Greek to me” — all 
Greek. 

It would be in place here to dwell on the abuse of quotation 
in the matter of illustrative incidents. Some of these which find 
their way into sermons and platform addresses — and especially 
into after-dinner speeches — are wholly fictitious, and should 
be relegated to the heading of fraud. Others having a kernel of 
truth are garnished into seeming jewels, but are only paste pearls. 
Qne example will suffice. Many a missionary discourse is em- 
bellished with a story of Moravians who sold themselves into 
slavery in order to gain access to African bondmen in the West 
Indies. That moving specimen of philanthropic devotion has no 
other basis than this: Tobias Leupold and Leonard Dober, the 
first foreign evangelists who went out from Herrnhut, avowed 
their readiness to sell themselves into bondage in order to save 
one soul; but there never was occasion for them or any other 
missionary to do it. 


Thus far we have been dealing with current pleonasm. 
There is an opposite failing in popular usage; and in place of 
redundancy we now notice 

Omission as another censurable defect. (Gen. xxviii. 17.) 
“This is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven ” — this is omitted in second instance. (II Sam. i. 
23.) “ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided ” — “ they were ” falls out. (II Sam. x. 12; xv. 
26.) “And the Lord do that which seemeth him good ” — with- 
out “him.” (IIT Sam. xiv. 14.) “As water spilled on the ground 
which cannot be gathered up again ” — “again.” (I Kings iv. 25 
and Micah iv. 4.) “Every man under his vine, and under his 
fig tree ’’ — the second “ under his.” (Ps. exix. 71.) “It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes ” 
— the last clause. 

Thus far from the Old Testament. We now open Matthew’s 
Gospel and proceed thence onward: (Matt. xiii. 57.) “A 
prophet is not without honor save in his own country, and in his 
own house ”” — the last clause. (Luke xviii. 13.) “ Would not 
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lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven ” — “so much as.” (Acts 
ix. 6.) “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” — “ to.” (Rom. 
vii. 12.) “ Wherefore the law is holy and the commandment 
holy, and just and good” — “and” before just. (II Cor. iii. 5.) 
“ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of 
ourselves ”’ — “ of ourselves.” (Heb. xiii. 8.) “ Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever ”—“ and,” before to-day, 

If any one asks for similar outside omissions they may be 
found in such classical quotations as from Virgil, Labor omnia 
vincit improbus, but we often miss the important qualifying 
word improbus. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, where the 
monosyllable e¢ is specially important. So in Ovid’s familiar 
line Fas est et ab hoste doceri. Lucan, referring to Pompey, 
says, Stat magni nominis umbra. The author of Junius’ 
Letters, employing this as a motto, drops the magni; and since 
then it has generally been dropped. 

Few maxims are more familiar than De gustibus non est dis- 
putandum, est not being introduced. Such bad taste may well 
be challenged. A war cry of the Crusaders was not merely Deus 
cult, but Deus id vult. 

The late Governor Dix of New York was a scholarly man. 
In an address to the students of Union College, he said: “ Let 
me give you one caution. If you become writers or public 
speakers, never quote from the Latin without consulting the 
original author. Do not trust to any dictionary of quotations. 
I will tell you my own experience. Some years ago, having 
occasion to use a Latin phrase, and not feeling quite sure of it, I 
looked for it in the dictionary of Latin quotations which forms a 
part of Bohn’s classical library, and to my surprise I found it 
attributed to a wrong author — to Ovid, when I knew it was 
from Juvenal — although the work was compiled by a Cam- 
bridge scholar and was commended by the British publisher for 
its accuracy. The discovery of this error led me to undertake a 
thorough examination of the book, and with the aid of a good 
Latin library I found and compared with the originals all the 
quotations, amounting to several thousand, from the Latin 
authors, though the task occupied me about an hour and a half 
every morning before breakfast for two or three months. The 
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result was that I discovered more than two hundred false quota- 
tions, a considerable number of which were attributed to wrong 
authors, some gross misapplications, and one or two instances 
in which two lines from different authors were combined and 
credited to one of them. ... Among the false quotations 
referred to there is one which is in perpetual use with us, and 
which is very rarely given accurately. It is this: ‘In medio 
tutissimus ibis.’ If you look in the second book of ‘ Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses,’ about the one hundred and thirty-fifth line, 
you will find the preposition ‘in’ before ‘ medio’ wanting. 

To interpolate in the last line the preposition ‘in’ is not only 
to betray our own deficiency in true scholarship, but to do great 
injustice to Ovid by imputing to him a defective verse — an 
imputation the more unjust as he is not living to resent it.” 


Transposition is not infrequent. (Hab. ii. 2.) “That he 
may run that readeth it’?—So plain that he who runneth 
may read. ‘The divine direction to the prophet seems to be that 
he should make the inscription so plain in its import that the 
reader might at once start off rapidly in the race of obedience; 
not that the tablets should display such conspicuous writing as 
could be read by one passing at full speed. The latter, however, 
is the sense in which the verse has long and often been employed. 
Thought need not here turn to our flaring street-posters.* 

(John viii. 7.) “ He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone” — cast the first stone, at her. (John xii. 8.) 
“For the poor always ye have with you” — ye have the poor 
always with you. (Rom. vii. 24.) “ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ” — this body, or this body of sin and 
death. (Jas. iii. 5.) “Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth ”” — how great a fire a little matter kindleth. (Jas. v. 
16.) “The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man” — 
fervent, effectual. 

Secular citation acts similarly with the order of Cicero’s two 
clauses, Silent leges inter arma; with Seneca’s Vita brevis est, 
longa ars; with Horace’s Vestigia nulla retrorsum; and with 





*A gentleman aftixed to the kennel of his fierce dog a notice in large characters, 
Cave Canem. A neighbor remarked, ‘‘ That, I suppose, is in order that he who runs may 
read.” ‘‘ Rather,” was the reply, “‘that he who reads may run.” 
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Ovid’s Principiis obsta. The late Dr. Bethune — himself no 
mean poet — when supplying the Park Street pulpit one Lord’s 
Day, announced a favorite hymn of Cowper. On reaching the 
fifth stanza he found the last two and first two lines had been 
transposed— 
Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing thy power to save, 
When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave. 

With deserved indignation he exclaimed, “ Who has had the 
audacity to tamper with this hymn of Cowper?” 

At our court houses this maxim may be heard: De minimis 
non curat lex, “ The law does not mind trifles.” And yet accu- 
racy is so indispensably necessary in legal practice, especially in 
the higher branches, that the whole profession furnishes a stim- 
ulus to exactness, and a warning against being inaccurate, par- 
ticularly in quotation. Shyster members of the bar — that 
word is ceasing to be slang — may misquote authorities for the 
sake of a temporary advantage, but suffer disgrace for the 
practice. Mere carelessless in citation is next door neighbor to 
trickery. It sometimes brings self-castigation. Many years ago 
a Connecticut minister had a case in court. A document pre- 
pared by him was read by his counsel. A transposed quotation 
was given with special emphasis (II Cor. xii. 14.) “ For I seek not 
you, but yours.” Something more than a smile swept through 
the court room. The correction that followed brought no relief 
to his client, for the mistaken reading was understood to give the 
true animus of the man. 


We turn now to some of the minims of our subject. 

Changing the grammatical number of nouns is one of them. 
For example, a singular to the plural: (Ps. xix. 14.) “ Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation (meditations) of my 
heart.” (Ps. exxix. 2.) “Thou understandest my thought 
(thoughts) afar off.” (Luke xxiv. 32.) “Did not our heart 
(hearts) burn within us?” (Gal. v. 22.) “But the fruit 
(fruits) of the Spirit.” 

The same thing is usually done with this line of Shakespeare, 
“ The time is out of joint ” — The times are out of joint. 
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Milton meets with similar treatment in his Lysidas, “ That 
last infirmity of noble mind ” — minds. 

So, too, a plural to the singular: (Prov. xvi. 15.) “The 
preparations (preparation) of the heart in man.” (Prov. xxv. 
25.) “ As cold waters (water) to a thirsty soul,” ete. (I Tim. 

5.) “One mediator between God and men” — (man.) 
(Rev. xi. 1.) “The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms (kingdom) of our Lord and of his Christ.” 

Cowper, in his “ Winter Evening,” wrote: “ The cups that 
cheer, but not inebriate; ” while reference is often made to “ The 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates.” 

In the Bible no plural of archangel is met with. Other 
slight changes deserve notice. Among inaccuracies often seen 
in print, or heard in discourse: (Deut. xxxiii. 25.) “ As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be” — day is. (Solomon’s Song v. 
10.) “The chiefest among ten thousand ” — chief. 

Does any one inquire, How comes it that such variations in 


quoting Scripture gain currency? Chiefly in this way, — caught 
by the ear they are not corrected by the eye. Once lodged in 


the memory, they naturally find habitual utterance and are thus 
started on a course of pertinacious perversity. The reading of 
the Bible, both in public and in private, may be so rapid or so 
careless that these mistakes are not detected; and not only that, 
but the very faults of recollection sometimes obtrude into the 
public reading of the sacred page. There is a Turkish proverb, 
“We govern the unspoken word, but the spoken word 
governs us.” . 

A resort to printed collections of classified texts is one source 
of inaccuracy, for these cannot be relied upon for correctness. 
Of such, Matthew Henry’s “ Method of Prayer” is one; and 
there are sundry “ Pastors’ Hand-Books,” and the like, pro- 
fessing to be aids for ministers and teachers, but in point of fact 
untrustworthy. No second-hand conveniences should be relied 
on. Mr. S. Austin Allibone says — and if any one is authorized 
to speak on the subject, it is he — “ I never trusted anybody after 
Thad learned that nobody is to be trusted.” The only adequate 
safeguard of required correctness is a painstaking familiarity 
with our authorized version — an habitual recurrence to this 
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original source. Ministers may not have a set of the classics at 
hand, but they do have before them a copy of the book more 
widely diffused and more easily consulted than any other. 
Failure of memory is a poor excuse for mistakes; laziness and 
carelessness are unpardonable. Better spend hours in verifying 
a few quotations than make one blunder. The learned Chief 
Justice Coke says, Abundans cautela non nocet, “ Plenteous pre- 
caution does no harm.” Pulpit or book that abounds in mistakes 
is doomed, but nothing that affects the influence of a minister 
can be of small importance. Let any minister indulge heedlessly 
in such errors and his more intelligent hearers will gradually 
lose confidence in him as a trustworthy religious guide; and he 
will have an illustration of what Dr. Chalmers calls “ The power 
of littles.” Ignorance does not exculpate the passing of bad 
small coins. Ariosto found that an edition of his “ Orlando” 
had so many typographical errors that he used to say he had been 
“ assassinated by the printer; ” but the blundering preacher com- 
mits suicide. 

Be it remembered, a moral element is involved; and that 
habitual want of verbal exactness borders on untruthfulness. 
Accuracy is a Christian duty, and should be sacredly cultivated. 
Our Lord, who is truth itself incarnate, declared, “ He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much; and he that 


is unjust in the least is unjust also in much.” 


Aveustus C. Tompson. 





THE SO-CALLED MINISTERIAL SURPLUS. 





This paper has been prepared in response to the following 
vote of the Alumni Association of Hartford Seminary for West- 
ern Massachusetts: 

“Voted: That the Committee on the Increase of the Min- 
istry be instructed to secure the presentation, at the next annual 
meeting, of a paper on the facts relating to the churchless pastors 
and the pastorless churches in Massachusetts, with a view to as- 
certaining what interest is being taken in the increase of the 
ministry generally.” 

This vote was passed November 9, 1896. The paper was 
read at the meeting of the Association held in Springfield, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1899. It gives the conditions existing among churches 
and ministers, January 1, 1898. The preparation of the paper 
was suggested by a discussion upon the need of more ministers, 
at the meeting in 1896. That discussion revealed a wide differ- 


ence of opinion upon the subject of ministerial supply, and 
awakened, beside, a desire to know the facts in the case. The 
Committee on the Increase of the Ministry laid upon its chairman 


the dutv of making the necessary researches and preparing the 
paper. 

According to the vote, the investigation of facts and condi- 
tions was limited to Massachusetts. The study of the situation 
had not proceeded far, however, when it was discovered that the 
condition of things in Massachusetts did not fairly represent the 
conditions prevailing throughout the country, and that a report 
that should strictly accord with the above vote would be both 
partial and misleading, making the last state of our knowledge 
worse than the first. 

The method of treatment chosen as most likely to give a clear 
and complete view of the situation has been to collate the facts 
in detail as presented in Massachusetts, and then set forth these 


A paper read before the Alumni Association of Hartford Seminary for Western Massa 
chusetts, February 6, 1899. 
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facts in the light of a broader but somewhat more general view 
of the conditions prevailing throughout the country. 

The facts upon which the discussion is based have been gath- 
ered from the publications of the National Council and of several 
State associations, from the report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Pastoral Supply, and from extended correspondence. Some 
facts of importance it has not been easy to obtain, some indeed 
not possible to obtain. Furthermore, facts gathered from s0 
widely different sources it is not easy always to harmonize and 
combine. Above all, it has been discovered that more care either 
in the gathering or the editing of our denominational statistics, 


or in both, is exceedingly desirable. 


THE CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Let us consider, in the first place, the condition of the 
churches in Massachusetts. According to the last Year Book 
there were in the State, on the first of January, 1898, 598 Con- 
gregational churches. This is the largest number ever reported. 
Of this number, fifty-six were reported as vacant; that is, as 
having no Congregational pastor or supply for the pulpit. Of 
these fifty-six churches, however, twenty-four were reported as 
being supplied by licentiates or by ministers of other denomina- 
tions. The number of churches really without pastoral service 
was reduced therefore to thirty-two. But, since many of these 
twenty-four supplies were engaged for only short periods of time, 
and the record of such supplies is not easily traced, they will be 
disregarded in our reckonings, except when otherwise indicated, 
and “vacant churches ” will be understood to be those without 
Congregationally ordained or connected pastors. 

The number of such churches, viz.: fifty-six, is the smallest 
that has been reported since 1853, when the number was forty- 
eight. After 1853 there was a slow but steady increase in.the 
number of vacant churches till 1892, when 102 were reported, 
the largest number in the history of the churches of Massachu- 
setts. Since 1892 the decrease has been steady and marked, yet 
in these six years the number of churches in the state has in- 


creased from 573 to 598. 
This showing indicates a creditable and encouraging improve 


The improvement, however, is greater than even tie 


ment. 
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above statement indicates, for the per cent. of churches vacant 
in 1898 is smaller than for any other year of the whole period 
for which statistics are available. In 1850, the first year for 
which we have a statistical report, twelve per cent. of the 
From 1850 there was a fluctuating, but, 


churches were vacant. 
on the whole, an increasing proportion of the churches vacant 
till 1892, when seventeen and one-half per cent. were so reported. 
From 1892 there was a rapid decrease till 1898, when only nine 
and one-half per cent. of the churches were vacant; that is, in 
1850 one church in eight and one-third was without pastoral 
care; in 1892, one in five and five-sevenths; in 1898, one in 


about ten and two-thirds. 

The churches of Massachusetts are found, therefore, to be in 
avery encouraging condition, as respects pastoral supply. Con- 
sidering the large number of small churches that she has, which 
are vacant much of the time because of inability to support 
pastors, together with the changes that are inevitable in the 
pastorates of the larger ones, not much improvement upon the 
present condition can be expected. 


THE CHURCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Let us look now at the churches throughout the country. 
No other state or territory has so many Congregational churches 
as Massachusetts. Indeed, with the exception of Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan, no state or territory has one-half 
as many, yet ten states have more vacant churches than Massa- 
chusetts has, and one other has the same number. With the ex- 
ception of Arkansas, Maryland, Nevada, West Virginia, Arizona, 
and the District of Columbia (in which states and territories the 
number of churches is very small, and all are supplied), no state 
or territory has its churches so fully supplied as Massachusetts 
has. Connecticut comes nearest, with eleven and two-fifths per 
cent. of her churches vacant. Rhode Island stands next, with 
twelve and four-fifths per cent. vacant; then North Carolina, 
with thirteen and three-fifths per cent.; then New Hampshire, 
with fifteen per cent., and so on to Mississippi, with sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent. Massachusetts, therefore, represents no 


state exactly. 
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Taking the country as a whole, we find that in 1857 there 
were 503 pastorless churches. The number steadily increased, 
with occasional fluctuations, till 1892, when the number was 
1,417. There was then a decrease to 1,275, in 1894, followed 
by an increase to 1,531, in 1898. The changes, it will be no- 
ticed, run nearly parallel to the changes in Massachusetts, except 
in the increase since 1894. That increase lies over against a 
marked decrease in Massachusetts. 

As to the per cent. of churches without pastoral care, we find 
a slow but irregular increase from twenty-two and two-thirds, in 
1857, to twenty-nine and one-half in 1888. Since 1888 there 
has been a steady lowering of the proportion till the time of the 
last report, when twenty-three and two-thirds per cent. were 
pastorless. That is, one church throughout the country in four 
and one-quarter is destitute of pastoral care, or, excluding Massa- 
chusetts, one in three and nine-tenths. This cannot be con- 
sidered a satisfactory condition of things. With one-quarter of 
our churches vacant, the conclusion can hardly be escaped that 
either there are too many churches or too few ministers, or pos- 
sibly a failure to bring churches and ministers together. 

Two facts serve to brighten the picture, but only slightly. 
First, 379 of the vacant churches are supplied by licentiates and 
ministers of other denominations. This leaves one church in 
five and nine-tenths without pastoral care. This service, how- 
ever, is so uncertain and irregular as to be of indeterminate value. 
The second fact lies in the improvement that is steadily being 
made. In ten years we have reduced the per cent. of vacant 
churches from twenty-nine and one-half to twenty-three and 
two-thirds. Whether this improvement will continue is, of 
course, altogether uncertain, and whether it is an improvement 
that improves depends altogether upon the kind of material with 
which the pastoral ranks are being filled. 


MINISTERS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


What now, as lying over against this condition of the 
churches, is the condition of the ministry? Are its numbers 
sufficient to supply the needs of the churches? Let us look first 
at the situation in Massachusetts. According to the last Year 
Book there were in Massachusetts, January 1, 1898, 788 Con- 
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gregational ministers, the largest number ever reported, except 
in the years 1892 and 1893, when the numbers were 800 and 
818 respectively. The increase in the number of ministers in 
forty-five years, the time for which statistics are available, has 
been from 542 to 788, or forty-seven and one-quarter per cent. 
The churches in the same time have increased in number from 
461 to 526, or only twenty-nine and seven-tenths per cent. This 
statement seems to imply either that there was a great shortage 
of ministers in 1853 or that there is a great surplus now. More- 
over, the fact that the increase in the number of ministers has 
been largely in the class “ without charge,” the increase in that 
class being one hundred and eighteen and four-fifths per cent., 
while the number engaged in pastoral work has increased only 
twenty-five and two-fifths per cent., seems to suggest the same 
fact. 

Let us, however, examine more closely the present condition 
of things. The last Year Book reported 256 ministers in Massa- 
chusetts as without pastoral work. This is the smallest number 
so reported since 1889, when the number was 220. The largest 
number was in 1893, when the number was 342. But to say 
there are 256 ministers outside the pastorate does not mean that 
there is a surplus of that number. Many of these 256 are en- 
gaged in service which is as truly church work and is as neces- 
sary to the progress of the Kingdom of Christ as is the work of 
the pastor. Others are old men whose work is done; others still 
are broken in health, while a few have withdrawn from minis- 
terial service altogether for reasons satisfactory to themselves. 
None of these can be put down in the list of “ surplus ministers.” 
A careful investigation gives the following classification, which 
is approximately correct: 

Engaged in educational work, ‘ : 
Tn mission work as secretaries, missionaries, etc., 
In editorial and literary work, 

Laid aside by sickness, : 

Retired on account of age, etc., . 

Engaged in business, 

Evangelists, ; F 

Retired from ministerial service, 


Seeking settlements, 
Condition unknown, 


Total, 
May.—4 
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This total is larger by twelve than the number reported in 
the statistics as “ without charge.” The difference is due in part 
to discovered errors in the published reports, in part to unknown 
causes. 

According to this classification, thirty-five ministers only of 
those outside the pastorate are candidates for pastoral service, or, 
counting all the “ unknown ” into this list, the number is only 
forty. 


> would have con- 


ness ” and “ retired from ministerial service’ 
tinued in the pastorate under certain conditions, perhaps would 
now return to the pastorate provided so-called “suitable open- 
ings ” should be presented. But they are not seeking such posi- 
tions, and cannot therefore be counted into the surplus list. 

We have, then, really forty churchless ministers to set over 
against fifty-six pastorless churches. Two modifying facts need 
be taken into account, however. First, at least eight of these 
fifty-six pastorless churches must be set down as not inviting 
pastoral service. Four of them have had no pastor for more than 
ten years. The others have had pastors for only a small portion 
of the time during the same period. They may be subtracted, 
therefore, from the number of churches seeking pastors. This 
leaves forty-eight churches in our list. 

Secondly, of these forty-eight churches, twenty-four were re- 
ported as supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denomina- 
tions. The record of the last five years shows that about one 
third of such supplies pass into regular pastoral service. Fight 
of the twenty-four churches so supplied may be set down, there- 
fore, as practically having pastors. This number must then be 
subtracted from the forty-eight, and we have remaining forty 
as the number of churches that are looking for pastors. Forty 
pastorless churches, over against forty churchless ministers, is 
therefore the condition of things, approximately, in Massachu- 
setts. It should be said, however, that of these forty ministers 
a certain but unknown per cent. would be found, wpon investiga- 
tion, to be unfitted for pastoral service, because of certain unfor- 
tunate qualities of disposition or character, and so will be kept 
long, if not permanently, in the ministerial market, compelled to 





Perhaps a few of those in the two classes “ engaged in busi-: 
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explain their condition as did the man in the parable, “ No man 
hath hired us.” There are useless ministers, just as there are 
useless lawyers, and useless doctors, and useless teachers. Every 
calling has its driftwood, the ministry no more than other call- 
ings, probably less. Massachusetts then, even with her great 
excess of ministers, has no surplus. Of really available and 
adaptable ministers to supply her churches, she appears to have a 
shortage. Certainly she furnishes no ground for the many cur- 
rent inquiries and remarks and gibes concerning the over- 
crowded ranks of the ministry. 


THE MINISTRY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


How far, now, does Massachusetts represent the country at 
large in this matter of ministerial supply? In one respect she is 
almost an exact representative. Of her ministers, thirty-two and 


one-half per cent. are outside the pastorate. Throughout the 

country, thirty-two and three fifths per cent. of the Congrega- 

tional ministers are thus situated. This fact signifies nothing, 

however, unless other conditions are similar in both cases. This 

we find is not the case except to a very limited extent. 
Massachusetts has an excess of ministers over churches of 

190. In only thirteen other states and territories is there any 

excess at all. They are as follows: 

Connecticut with an excess of 124 

Illinois, as “ 

California, 

New York, 

Missouri, 

Dis. of Col’bia, 

New Jersey, 

Rhode Island, 

Colorado, 

Ohio, 

Arizona, 

Arkansas, 

Wisconsin, 


In four others, viz.: Maryland, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
West Virginia, the number of churches just equals the number 
of ministers. 

The statistics for the last ten years show that of the above- 
named states, California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
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Illinois, Missouri, and Rhode Island have steadily reported an 
excess varying little from the numbers above given. New York 
has varied little in her excess during the last five years. In the 
other states the excess has varied from year to year, and seems to 
be accidental. In only seven or eight of the states can it be said, 
therefore, that there is an excess of ministers over churches. In 
these cases the reason of the excess is apparent. In most of the 
states named are found the great educational and commercial 
centers of the country, where the churchless ministers find other 
employment. In other cases, health considerations explain the 
excess. In nearly all parts of the country the excess is one of 
churches, not of ministers, ranging from one, in a few of the 
states, up to eighty-seven in Nebraska. 

If in Massachusetts, with its large excess of ministers, there 
is no real surplus, it is hardly probable that there is any surplus 
in other states where the excess is so much smaller — or wholly 
upon the other side. Only Connecticut and the District of 
Columbia could be suspected of harboring a surplus, for in these 
cases only is the excess a larger per cent. of the whole number of 
ministers than in Massachusetts. Yet in neither of these has 
any real surplus been discovered, and probably does not exist. 

But, turning now from particular states and from all com- 
parisons, let us study the situation as it appears in the country as 
a whole. The case may be stated in several ways. Take, first 
of all, this view. There were reported in the last Year Book 
952 pastorless churches and 1,786 ministers not in pastoral ser- 
vice. This seems to give an excess of ministers of 834. The 
churches, however, really outnumbered the ministers by 189, 
there being 5,614 churches and 5,475 ministers. This seems to 
reveal a discrepancy in the reports of 973. The explanation is 
found in the fact, in part at least, that by the process of yoking 
churches several ministers are supplying more than one chureh, 
in some cases as many as four churches. On the other hand, a 
few churches have more than one pastor. Yet, making allow- 
ance for this counterbalancing fact, we find that 3,689 ministers 
are doing the pastoral work of 4,283 churches. This means that 
each minister holding the pastoral office has under his care, on 
the average, one and one-sixth churches. If all the churches im 
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the country should be supplied at this rate, 4,812 ministers would 
beneeded to meet the demand. There are, however, 5,475 Con- 
gregational ministers in the country, an apparent surplus of 663. 
But no allowance has been made for those who have retired, for 
the time being at least, if not permanently, from pastoral service. 
In Massachusetts about eighty-five per cent. of the ministers who 
are without pastoral charge are thus retired. If this proportion 
of non-available ministers holds throughout the country, and a 
partial investigation of the facts indicates that it does, then there 
would remain only 3,957 men for pastoral work. This is a 
shortage of 853, and means that 997 churches must go pastor- 
less, provided that we count one and one-sixth churches to each 
minister. That is, either the number of available ministers must 
be increased twenty-one and one-half per cent., or seventeen and 
one-half per cent. of the churches must remain pastorless. A 
similar conclusion is suggested by another showing of facts. In 
forty years the Congregational churches of the country have 
increased in number 142 per cent., while the number of ministers 
has increased in the same time only 1324 per cent. If there 
were only ministers enough forty years ago, there must be a 
shortage in the supply now. If we have a surplus now, or only 
abare supply, there must have been a greater surplus then. Yet 
it is only within a few years that there has been any talk about 
an over-supply in the ministry. There would seem to be good 
reason for believing that this talk has no warrant in any exist- 
ing facts. 
MEETING THE CURRENT DEMAND. 

It is in order, now, to inquire how the supply of ministers is 
keeping pace with the demand at the present time. According 
to the reports of the past ten years there is an average annual loss 
of ninety-seven ministers by death. During the same time 120 
new churches have been organized annually. To supply the de- 
mand thus created, 217 men should come into the ministry an- 


nually, or, reckoning as we have before, one and one-sixth 
churches to each minister in pastoral service, there should be 
199 men. But the average number of men graduating annually 
from our seven Congregational seminaries for the last ten years 
has‘been only 116 from the regular course, and about forty from 
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special courses. This gives a total of 156 to meet a demand of 
199. This means an annual shortage of forty-three. This state. 
ment alone ’uggests a serious condition, but it does not reveal the 
full gravity of the situation. The reports from the Theological 
seminaries show that the number of theological students is 
steadily and rapidly decreasing. or the seminary years 1897-8 
there were enrolled 433 students. ‘This is the smallest enroll- 
ment in ten years. In 1888-9 the number of enrolled was 490, 
In 1891-2 the number was 562, the largest number ever en- 
rolled. In six years the number has fallen to 433, a decrease of 
nearly twenty-three per cent. A continuance of this movement 
for a few years will wipe out even the imaginary surplus of min- 
isters that so many are talking about and mourning over. 

In the light of this showing the question naturally arises, 
“ How is the demand for ministers being met?” For the statis- 
tics show that the number of unsupplied churches is slowly de 
creasing. ‘Ten years ago, twenty-six and four-fifths per cent. 
of the churches were vacant, now only twenty-three and seven- 
tenths per cent. are so reported, while in the six years during 
which the number of theological students has been so rapidly de- 
creasing, the per cent. of vacant churches has fallen from twenty- 
seven and one-half to twenty-three and seven-tenths. Another 
fact suggests also the same question. In the five years, 1893- 
1897 inclusive, there were ordained to the ministry of the Con- 
gregational churches 1,013 men. In the same years there were 
graduated from our seminaries about 780 men. That is, the 
number graduated was a little more than two-thirds of the num- 
ber ordained. The pertinent question is, “ Whence came the 
other third?” The following extract from the “ Report on Min- 
isterial Standing and Ministerial Training,” presented at the last 
National Council, suggests the true answer, probably. “ (a) 
While in 1894 there were ordained to the ministry of the Con- 
gregational churches 234 men, in that year only 124 men grad- 
uated from our seminaries. [The committee are wrong here. 
One hundred and twenty-four men were graduated from the 
regular course, and about thirty from special courses.] It is 
highly improbable that any considerable number of those or 
dained were graduates of other denominational seminaries, 0 
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that many of them had taken even a partial theological course; 
presumably the larger part were wanting in full theological 
training, and some lacked it altogether. (b) There was also 
added to our force a large number of men who, while they had 
received ordination at the hands of other denominations, had 
not received a theological training even approximately equiva- 
lent to that given in our seminaries. The influx of such men 
from the Methodists, notably in the West, is a well recognized 
fact; for example, in 1888, of 198 ministers occupying Congrega- 
tional pulpits in Michigan, about forty-two per cent. had come 
from other denominations. At nearly the same time it was re- 
ported at a conference of Home Missionary. superintendents in 
Chicago that in nine districts in the Northwest there were 335 
ministers who hid not had a full course in any American theo- 
logical school, and 275 who came from other denominations.” 
The ranks of our Congregational ministry are being filled, 
therefore, by men from other denominations, and largely by men 
unfitted for the ministry according to our ancient Congregational 
standard. It lies within the province of this paper simply to 
note the facts above stated, not to discuss the desirableness, or 
otherwise, of the change that is taking place. Doubtless the 
reason of the change is found, in part at least, in the fact that 
not enough Congregationally reared and thoroughly equipped 


men are presenting themselves as candidates for the holy office 


of the ministry. 
MINISTERIAL CANDIDATES. 

Another question is naturally suggested by our discussion, 
viz.: How does it happen, if there is no surplus of ministers, 
that every church, so soon as it becomes pastorless, and even be- 
fore the pastor is well out of the way, is besieged by a great many 
of candidates for the vacant place? Church committees often 
feel, doubtless, like exclaiming: “ Ministers to burn! ” even if 
they do not wish that the conflagration might speedily begin. 
The true reply is, These applications do not represent so many 
tunemployed ministers. The majority of applicants are not seek- 
ing a place, but change of place. Inquiry has revealed some 
striking facts. One committee of supply writes that of fifty ap- 
plicants, forty already had places. Another says that of about 
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forty-two applicants thirty-five had places. In another ease, 
fifty out of sixty or seventy were already in pastoral work. The 
investigation shows that about eighty per cent. of the men whose 
names come before church committees as candidates for vacant 
pastorates are already in pastoral service. ‘The secretary of the 
Massachusetts “ Congregational Board of Pastoral Supply ” says 
that sixty per cent. cf those who seek the aid of the Board are 
already settled in work. Probably also if the lists of names held 
by church committees could be compared it would appear that 
the number of ministers seeking pastorates at any one time was 
not the aggregate of the applications before the several vacant 
churches, but that the lists were made up to a considerable ex- 
tent of the same names. How far this is true it is not possible to 
say. That it is true is not in any degree doubtful. The facts 
in the case when discovered indicate therefore not a glut in the 
ministerial market, but a widespread, intense uneasiness on the 
part of the ministers already in pastoral service, or on the part 
of the churches, or more probably on the part of both. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The conclusions to which the foregoing discussion leads are 
fully expressed in the body of the paper. It may be well, how- 
ever, to repeat them here briefly and simply. 

1. Except in a few of the older states, far too large a propor- 
tion of the churches is pastorless. The number is so great as to 
give reasonable ground for apprehension. Some encourage- 
ment, however, is found in the fact that the condition is slowly 
improving. 

2. While in a few states the number of ministers is suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to supply the local need, there is nowhere a sur- 
plus, while in the country at large there is a shortage of 853. 

3. Not only are there too few ministers already, but we are 
failing to maintain even the present imperfect supply through the 
ordinary channels of college and seminary training. The num- 
ber graduating from our seminaries annually needs to be ‘in- 
creased above the average for the last ten years by about thirty 
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per cent., and the number enrolled in our seminaries needs to be 
thirty-eight larger than it is to-day. 

4, We are bringing into our Congregational ministry to 
meet the present demand an element new, if not antagonistic, to 
our Congregational spirit and ideal. 

5. There appears an unseemly struggle for vacant pastor- 
ates, especially in our larger churches. The search seems to be, 
not for an open door, but for a door that may be forced open by 


some kind of a ministerial “ jimmy.” 
GrorcE W. Wivcn. 








Book Reviews. 


SMITH’S LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND. 


In the life of Henry Drummond, which has come to us from 
the brain and heart of George: Adam Smith, another valuable 
biography has been added to the remarkable list of Christian 
memoirs with which the last few years have favored us; and one 
that is the equal of the very best of them. A more satisfactory 
subject for a biography could hardly have been found than the 
scientist-evangelist, Henry Drummond; and one better fitted for 
the work of preparing an appreciative and impartial record of his 
life could not have been selected than his intimate friend, the 
Christian scholar to whom we are indebted for this interesting, 
instructive, and inspiring biography. The first chapter of the 
book, entitled “ As We Knew Him,” is a most touching revela- 
tion of the singular beauty of Drummond’s personality, of the 
surprising versatility of the man, of the secrets of his success, 
and of the esteem in which he was held by so different persons 
as Sir Archibald Geikie and Mr. Moody. Published by itself in 
the shape of a booklet, with a few changes in phraseology which 
its altered form would require, and circulated widely among those 
who have become familiar with Drummond and his writings, this 
chapter could not but do inealeulable good. It is the key to the 
whole book, preparing the reader for the rich treat that is in store 
for him, and enabling him to read the memoir with the utmost 
profit. Having thus placed us, by his first chapter, in the best 
possible attitude for appreciating what he has to say in the de 
velopment of his subject, the author proceeds to take us through 
the various stages of Drummond’s life, showing us how, from 
childhood to the end, his friend was conscientious, humble, self- 
denying to the last degree, manly, and, in the maturity of his 
powers, as Mr. Moody expressed it, “ a Christ-like man,” and was, 
therefore. a great favorite of, and immensely helpful to the thov- 
sands of young men to whom he became a spiritual father and 


Nore.—The Life of Henry Drummond, by George Adam Smith. New York; Doubleday & 


McClure Company; pp. 541 $3.00. 
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leader. ‘The biography shows us a person who had inherited a 
scientific bias, who zealously pursued scientific studies, and made 
wide researches in the interest of science by extensive travel, who 
was chosen Lecturer in Natural Science in the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, in 1877, and, seven years later, was inducted into 
the Professorship of Natural Science “ by the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery,” which act made him a minister of the 
church, although he never regarded himself as an ordained minis- 
ter of the Gospel; but who was, above everything else, a warm- 
hearted disciple of Christ and an ideal evangelist, who made his 
brilliant scientific attainments contribute to his effectiveness as a 
winner of souls. He is presented to us as one who had charge of 
important missions, labored long and zealously in connection with 
the revivalists Moody and Sankey, and was at the forefront of 
the great “Student Movement,” so well described in Chapter 
XII, which, starting in Edinburgh, in 1884, spread until it had 
reached the leading colleges in Great Britain, America, Ger- 
many, and Australia, and had drawn Prof. Drummond into the 
most arduous work among them all. “Up to the very end it 
remained his chief interest and burden. He reckoned as mere 
distractions from it not only the most honorable of calls to posi- 
tions of eminence on other arenas of life, but even many of those 
forms of work in which he had hitherto achieved success. He 
shut himself off from the pulpits of his Church, denied his 
friends, turned from the public, banished reporters, and endured 
infinite misrepresentations, if only he might make sure of the 
students. Had one asked him towards the end what the work of 
his life had been, he would certainly have replied: ‘My work 
among them.’” Moreover, by his pen, Drummond sought to lay 
a scientific basis of faith for those who were disposed to doubt 
and his “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World ” doubtless became 
such a basis for very many; although some of his positions have 


been questioned, and serious flaws pointed out in his reasoning, 
flaws which are nowhere more candidly dealt with than in Prof. 
Smith’s chapters on “ Science and Religion,” and “ The Fame of 
Natural Law.” In addition to this remarkable work, Mr. 
Drummond produced another book, “The Ascent of Man,” to 
which a chapter of the memoir is devoted, wherein valuable criti- 
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cisms of the work are given by such able scholars as Profs. ‘Mac- 
alister and Gairdner, and his friend, Rev. D. M. Ross, who con- 
cludes his critique with the words: “ Had he lived to follow out 
hints contained in the last chapter of ‘The Ascent of Man,’ he 
had it in him to do work as an evangelist to the scientific and 
cultured classes for which the great work he had already done 
would have seemed but a preparation.” Besides interesting 
chapters containing diaries of travel and one on “ Boys and ‘the 
Boys’ Brigade,” in which movement Drummond is shown to 
have been deeply interested and a helpful worker, the biography 
has a valuable appendix, which contains certain “ addresses to the 
students of Edinburgh University in January, February, and 
March, 1890,” addresses which show the spirit and methods by 
which Mr. Drummond became so successful an evangelist to col- 
lege young men. 

From cover to cover this biography is of absorbing interest; 
and not only that, it is a book that cannot fail of doing good to 
the vast number who will be disposed to read and digest it. It is 
a demonstration that science and religion have not been divorced; 
that a man can be at one and the same time a scholar and a 
Christian; and that the assumption of a somewhat advanced the- 
ological position need not make one less loyal to Christ, nor less 
sympathetic with the work which looks to the salvation of souls. 
Thus is this life of Henry Drummond well calculated to lead the 
scholar who may be inclined to throw discredit upon the 
Christian faith to re-examine his position; and the Christian 
who is disposed to look askance at those who have left the beaten 

rack of theological opinion to think more kindly of his brethren. 
The book is an irenicon. It will promote charitable feeling in 
the church, win respect for Christianity from many who have 
been suspicious of it, and inspire enthusiasm for the Master in 
the hearts of scholarly young people who are capable of being 
influenced by the story of a noble life. 

LEWIS W. HICKS. 
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Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology — Its Principles, by Abraham Kuyper, 
D.D., is of fascinating attraction. It is in many respects a spiritual biog- 
raphy, since he found no rest in the varying shades of modern theology until 
the Divine Spirit led him to the rock of evangelical faith. Then, too, he 
takes not only a large view of the relation of his religion to literature, science, 
politics, but he applies the principles thereof steadfastly to these spheres, he 
himself being an author, a professor, a statesman. He does battle for the 
ark in ordinary and extraordinary fields; he is not only on the defense, but 
carries his own sword into every territory of the enemy. This profound book 
is alive— it bristles with sympathies, its banners float, its thoughts march in 
line, in column. He presents us a thoroughly unique and independent sys- 
tem. It is worthy of a larger criticism than we have space for at present. It 
isa pity that the translator did not give us also the history of theological en- 
cyclopedia, which stands alone for its completeness and the strength of its 
judgments. The author puts no slight stress on the value of this systemiza- 
tion of the theological sciences. We have intense sympathy with Dr. Kuyper’s 
restitution of theology to its normal headship, with his vindication of its defi- 
nition as the science of God. We would differ from his Epistemology, not in 
its application Godward, but in that he makes a distinction with regard to 
the theory of knowledge, as applied to the purely natural sciences. It is 
something heroic in these days for a continental theologian to assert the 
effects of sin and to insist that regeneration and the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit are necessary qualifications for a knowledge of God ; that he who goes 
to this school must have a reverential attitude and a receptive heart, as he 
bows to contemplate and understand divine mysteries. This, indeed, but why 
not also, for a real comprehension and unifying of all the divine works? We 
are also glad to see, not a desertion of metaphysics, but their normal and sub- 
ordinate use. Nor will he yield place to that school which reduces theology 
to an appendix of history, with a few normatives serving as caudal vertebrae. 

He would have the Scriptures unshorn, as the medium of knowledge and 
special revelation to dominate natural religion. There is an impressive lucid- 
ity in the way he maintains the old distinction between the state of innocence 
and the state of the fall, the state of grace and the state of glory, with their 
variant physical, mental, and moral conditions, which are to be insisted upon 
and applied scientifically. There is a deal of solid construction in his balance 
of atomism and organism. Nor should we fail to note the color and charm 
of style, and the massiveness of the steady ongoing arguments. There 
are hundreds of utterances which are deep for substance, rich for sugges- 
tiveness, charming for style. He himself has verified his plea for liberty in 
becoming a leader of the Free Church, and his words on this subject are a 
challenge to those who eat the bread of a confession they despise. The whole 
work should be rendered into English. The translator who has fulfilled his 
task in general with no little credit, should append an index of subjects as 
well asof persons. (Scribners, pp. xxv, 683. $400.) 


Professor Briggs’ General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture is a 
new and enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Bible Study ” which appeared in 1883. The 
main topics which it discusses are, the languages of the Bible, canon, text, 
higher criticism, types of literature, Biblical history, Biblical theology, and 
authority. It is thus what is commonly known as an encyclopedia of exeget- 
ical theology. This is a book of great value, particularly for the non-profes- 
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sional Biblical student, to whom the vast modern literature in the various de- 
partments of exegetical theology is not accessible. Here one finds a survey of 
the field, that is both comprehensive and modern, with copious references to 
the most recent literature. For the beginner in theology, or for the student 
who cannot procure the more elaborate special treatises on the several subjects 
included in this work, there is probably no better manual on General Intro- 
duction. The author has done his work faithfully, and one is amazed at the 
breadth of his familiarity with the literature both upon the Old Testament and 
uponthe New. Being of a general character, and dealing with the history of 
opinion and with principles and methods rather than with specific points of 
criticism, this book displays less strongly the personal ideas of the author 
than his previous work on the ‘‘ Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch.” This 
gives it a wider usefulness, and makes it serviceable even for those who do 
not sympathize with Prof. Briggs’ critical views. Of course, in the discussion 
of the principles of textual, of literary, and of historical criticism the illustra- 
tions disclose the author’s standpoint; and one’s agreement or disagreement 
with these details will depend upon one’s own attitude towards the literary, 
historical, and religious problems of the Bible. In the Old Testament Prof. 
Briggs belongs to the moderate wing of the school of Graf. In the analysis 
of the Hexateuch and in the dating of its documents he is in substantial accord 
with the radical modern critics, although he differs from most of them in as- 
signing both the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant to Moses. He ree- 
ognizes the use both of myth and of fiction in the historical books, and pro- 
nounces Ruth, Jonah, and Esther works of the imagination. He separates 
the second half of the book of Isaiah from the first, and in other respects his 
criticism of the prophets is essentially of the modern type. In the New Tes- 
tament he is more conservative than in the Old Testament, although he is far 
from occupying a traditional position, as the following quotation will show, 
‘““The Gospel of Matthew is a compilation, using the Gospel of Mark and the 
Logia of Matthew as the chief sources. The Gospel of Luke is a compilation, 
using the same Gospel of Mark and the Logia of Matthew, and also other 
Hebraic sources for the Gospel of the infancy, and, possibly also, another 
source for the Perean ministry. The book of Acts is a compilation, using a 
Hebraic narrative of the early Jerusalem Church, and the ‘‘ We” narrative of 
a co-traveler with Paul, and probably another source. The Gospel of John 
is also partly a compilation, using an earlier Gospel of John in the Hebrew 
language, and the Hymn to the Logos in the Prologue. The Apocalypse is 
a compilation of a number of apocalypses of different dates.” 

In all this, as well as in the reconstructions of the original Hebrew Logia 
of Jesus that are so frequently given, one may well ask, whether these views 
are so thoroughly established that they may be stated in this bald fashion as 
the established results of New Testament criticism. 

The method of the bock is open to serious criticism in placing the dis- 
cussion of the Canon at the beginning. This is a curious survival of the dog- 
matic method in a most unexpected quarter. If by Canonicity the author 
means the historical investigation of the question what books have been re- 
garded as sacred by Jews and Christians, and how did they come to enjoy this 
esteem ; then obviously Canonicity should follow the Higher Criticism, Bibli- 
cal History, and Biblical Theology, for it is impossible to determine the date 
at whicha given writing was recognized as canonical, or the reason for this 
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recognition, except as we know the origin and character of that writing. For 
instance, on p. 118 Professor Briggs says truly that ‘‘the formation of the 
Canon began with the promulgation of the Ten Words,” but this assertion de- 
pends upon the assumption that the Ten Words are Mosaic, and how do we know 
this, except as it is first established by the Higher Criticism in connection with 
Biblical Theology ? If by Canonicity he means the authority of the Biblical 
pooks for the modern believer, then its discussion belongs in the final division 
of the treatise on the credibility and inspiration of the Bible, for how do we 
know that the Bible is either credible or inspired, except as we have first 
studied it historically and theologically. Another defect of this book is the 
diffuseness of its style. J‘ could be pruned down to half of its present dimen- 
sions without hurting the sense, and the busy student would be thankful, if 
he could get off with three hundred instead of six hundred pages. There isa 
fondness for fine writing and figures of speech that is intolerable in a scientific 
work. Notice particularly the panegyric on the beauties of the Hebrew 
language, pp. 50-61. What does it mean when we are told, p. 105, that the 
argument from silence ‘‘ sometimes shoots like a comet to a surprising result, 
but usually it traces its way in every variety of beautiful curves” ? 

Still another very objectionable feature is the polemic against the author’s 
ecclesiastical opponents in the Presbyterian church. One would suppose from 
the prominence given to it that Dr. Briggs’ trial for heresy was the most mo- 
mentous event in the history of criticism during the nineteenth century. As 
a matter of fact, it exerted little influence upon the real progress of thought 
within the Presbyterian body, and other denominations had already got far 
beyond having heresy trials on such matters as were then in controversy. 
Where Professor Briggs’ opponents were men of science, their views should 
have been discussed with the same impartiality as those of other critics. 
Where they were sectarian ignoramuses, their vagaries should have been 
passed by with the silence that they deserved. 

Most disagreeable of all to the taste of the reviewer is the loading of the 
style with sanctimonious phraseology. We are not allowed to speak of the 
Bible, the Scriptures, or the church, but only of Holy Bible, Holy Scriptures, 
and Holy Church. The pages bristle with such adjectives as ‘‘ sacred” and 
“divine.” This is a peculiarity that has grown upon Professor Briggs, for it 
is not characteristic of his earlier works. Is it due to the desire to make radi- 
cal theories more palatable to the public by sugar-coating them with pious 
language? Does it come from imitation of a school of English critics who 
present us with a ‘‘devout ” chopping up of the David naratives and a 
“devout” dating of all the Psalms after the exile; or is it the effect of his 
connection with that church which cannot speak of Paul or communion, but 
must say, Saint Paul and Holy Communion. Whatever its origin, it is an 
objectionable feature of the book. A critic’s treatment of Scripture is not 
made reverent by speaking of the ‘‘ Holy Bible” nor made irreverent by call- 
ing it simply ‘‘the Bible.” His real attitude is shown, not by his form of 
speech, but by the character of his thought ; and it is better taste to leave out 
the pious adjectives and let the sufstance of the argument show whether or 
no one truly reveres the Bible. (Sdribners, pp. ix, 688. $3.00 net.) 


General Introduction to the Old , Testament, The Canon, by William Henry 
Green, D.D., LL.D., is the first installment of a General Introduction to the 
Old Testament, which we earnestly hope the author may be spared to 
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complete. The general position of Dr. Green with reference to the Old, Tes. 
tament, and his ability to defend it, need no special mention. According to 
him, the determining principle in the formation of the Old Testament canon 
was the conviction that these books possessed an inspired character not be- 
longing to any other books. Thus there were ‘‘ canonical” books before the 
completion of the canon. The Jewish tradition, as recorded by Josephus, 
that the Jews had admitted no book to the canon since the days of Artaxerxes 
I, is essentially correct. Therefore the completion and formal recognition of 
the Old Testament canon dates from and is due to the work of Ezra and his 
immediate successors. The threefold division of the canon is in some respects 
artificial. It is due, not to the gradual formation of first a Canon of the Law, 
then of the Prophets, and then of the ‘‘ Writings,” but to the supposed official 
status of the writers of the several books. Our present Old Testament canon 
was the canon of the Jews in the time of Christ, and was sanctioned by Him 
and the apostles. The Old Testament Apocrypha has no valid claim to be 
considered canonical. Such are the main positions of this very timely book. 
Naturally, Dr. Green could not overlook the fact that his views are not those 
of many of the more recent writers on the Old Testament. He has taken es. 
pecial note of the views of Driver, Ryle, and Wildeboer. His arguments for 
the traditional date of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Chronicles, de- 
serve the most careful attention. While agreeing with the main argument of 
the author, we are inclined to think that at some points, e. g., the contention 
for the very early date of Ezra and Nehemiah, it is needlessly overloaded. It 
is a book that should be widely circulated. (Scribners, pp. xvii, 209. $1.50.) 


Professor Henry P. Smith’s Samuel in the International Critical Commen- 
tary has arrived just as the Recorp is going to press. It will be impossible, 
therefore, to give it the thorough discussion that so important a book deserves, 
For years we have been without a commentary on the book of Samuel in the 
English language that could lay claim to be called critical, although we have 
had several excellent treatises on the text and composition. Our pleasure is 
all the greater, therefore, in welcoming a book, which is not only critical, but 
which is probably superior to any other commentary on Samuel in any lan- 
guage. A cursory examination of the work, particularly at certain of the 
crucial points for textual and literary criticism, makes it clear that it is an 
exegetical product of the highest order. The standard of encyclopedic schol- 
arship set by Driver in his Deuteronomy and by Moore in his Judges has been 
well maintained in the present volume. The knotty problems of the text are 
handled with great skill and soberness of judgment. To us it seems that the 
author has struck a happy medium between reverence for the Massoretic text 
and prejudice against it that few of his predecessors have succeeded in main- 
taining. In his analysis he follows Budde more closely than Wellhausen, ¢. 9. 
I Sam. xv he assigns to the secondary source rather than the primary. Its 
doublet in xiii. 7b-14 he regards as a late gloss upon the primary source. A 
very interesting variation from the current analysis is in the treatment of the 
anonymous prophecy in ii. 27-86. This is clearly a parallel to chap. iii 
Hither of these sections gives an adequate introduction to chap. iv. The 
common view has been that ii. 22-36 isa late intrusion into the text, but 
Prof. Smith suggests that in ii. 12, 17, 22-25, 27-86; and iv. 1b-vii. 1 we 
have an older independent narrative of the Shiloh sanctuary to which chap. 
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iii is in part a later parallel. This is a very suggestive theory and deserves 
careful consideration. 

The only unfavorable criticisms one is disposed to make are, that the 
discussion of the problems of the analysis is too brief, and that too little space 
is given to the views of other critics. The composition of Judges can be stud- 
ied almost without another book with the aid of Moore’s Judges, but this vol- 
ume will not be sufficient for the study of the analysis of Samuel. This brev- 
ity has doubtless been induced by the necessity of bringing all the material 
within the compass of one volume. There are fifty-five chapters in the two 
books of Samuel, while there are only twenty-one in the book of Judges. The 
author can hardly be blamed for his omissions, if he was limited to one vol- 
ume. It seems, however, in the case of a book so full of problems as Samuel, 
that at least two volumes were necessary to secure an adequate critical dis- 
cussion. (Scribners, pp. xxxix, 410. $3.00 net.) 


In Colossian Studies Principal Moule has given us a devoutly spiritual ex- 
position of the great epistle and its companion note, Philemon. It is based 
upon a criticism, as is evident from the introductory chapter, that takes the 
letter more seriously than do Harnack and McGiffert, and, for that matter, 
holds it as disclosing a more speculative condition of error among the readers 
than Hort is willing to admit ; and yet it is an exposition which believes that, 
profound as were the difficulties with which the Apostle dealt, he dealt with 
them in a way that opened out wide paths of spiritual truth for any who will 
walk in them. The object of the studies is wholly doctrinal; but through- 
out the author is jealous of his Greek grammar. He will first satisfy himself 
as to the rightfulness of his interpretation ; as a consequence, at the end, he 
satisfies his reader with the interpretation itself and the application of it which 
he makes. This is quite natural ; the most scholarly exegesis will always be 
the most spiritual in its outcome, and the most spiritually resultant exegesis 
must be the most scholarly in its process. These studies are a noble example 
of just this twofold truth. One feels an instant difference from Meyer’s 
books, and knows, when he has finished, that ttey have been well worth the 
reading. With all this it would, of course, be strange were the book beyond 
every criticism. The paraphrasing is often too diffuse, and consequently 
seems to have in it sometimes more than is warranted in the original, which 
isa fault likely to attend any such free rendering of the text. And the 
exegesis of the second chapter is not always satisfactorily worked out. But 
then who is there that has carried that chapter through with satisfaction even 
tohimseif. The volume will take place along with the Philippian Studies 
which preceded it and which deservedly won for itself high praise. (Arm- 
strong, pp. xii, 8319. $1.50.) 


In his book The Commandments of Jesus Dr. R. F. Horton has given to 
the world a most healthful and helpful book. It is a book for the times. Its 
purpose is to emphasize the great fact that Jesus has given to the world a new 
law, a new rule of life, and to point out the all-sufficiency and incomparable 
excellence of the commandments of Jesus. We find in the book very little to 
condemn, much to praise, and a great deal that is excellent beyond criticism. 
The truth advocated in this book is indeed an old and well-known one, but 
Dr. Horton is right in his contention that it has been sadly neglected practi- 
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cally, if not theoretically, by even Protestant Christendom. Preachers wil] 
find this work very suggestive and helpful in their efforts to make known to 
men the truth as it is in Jesus. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. vi, 375. $1.25.) 


The Sabbath evening sermons in Calvary Baptist Church, N. Y., upon 
Bible Difficuities, by its pastor, Dr. MacArthur, are born of the conviction 
that most of these ‘‘ difficulties” are too hastily assumed or allowed: and that 
they will utterly vanish when scanned in the light of a sober second thought, 
The volume pays no heed whatever to Higher Criticism. It handles twenty- 
six of the old-time and yet forever-recurring questions touching Biblical asser- 
tions that seem to contravene the facts of science or history or correct ethics. 
The themes are drawn from the Scripture records anterior to the time of 
David, with the exception of two only. They are such as ‘‘ Light before the 
Sun,” ‘‘ Six Days Creation,” ‘‘ Location of Eden,” ‘‘Cain’s Mark and Wife.” 
““Does God Repent,” ‘‘ Mekchizedek,” ‘‘ Offering of Isaac,” ‘‘ Hardening 
Pharaoh,” ‘‘ Balaam’s Ass,” ‘‘ Witch of Endor,” ‘‘Imprecatory Psalms,” ete. 
Every page is penned in uttermost loyalty and simplicity of faith, and all the 
words ring from a soul full of health and good sense, although many of the 
proposed ‘‘alleviating interpretations” are, in the nature of the case, largely 
conjectural. (E. B. Treat & Co., pp. 450. $1.50.) 


Professor Richard G. Moulton has added another to his long series of the 
Modern Reader’s Bible in Bible Stories, Old Testament. 'This contains a selec- 
tion of such passages as will be most interesting to the children, printed in 
the ordinary literary form, with a few clarifying notes. This volume has the 
advantage over other books of Bible stories in being in Bible language, the 
only modification allowed being the omission of some parts. A companion 
volume gives New Testament stories. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 310. 50 cts.) 


We hope that books of Bible stories will never supplant the Bible itself in 
the training of children, yet we think that there is a place for the book which 
seeks to make the Bible real to the child-mind. A Life of Christ for the Young, 
by George L. Weed, is an excellent example of books of this class. It is dig- 
nified yet simple; it is accurate and interesting. It gives a connected narra- 
tive of Jesus’ life insuch a way that a child will appreciate and enjoy it. We 
commend it heartily. Abundant and high-grade illustrations are a helpful 
addition. (Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., pp. 400. 50 cts.) 


Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity consists of 
three lectures delivered before the Mansfield Summer School, Oxford, in 1894, 
and repeated subsequently at Auburn Seminary. Professor Orr has an estab- 
lished reputation for careful and accurate scholarship, and these lectures are 
of genuine worth. The first lecture treats of the extension of Christianity 
laterally or numerically in the Roman world. The general conclusion is 
reached that the spread of Christianity in the Ante-Nicene Age was greater 
than is generally supposed. The second lecture discusses the expansion of 
Christianity vertically, or as respects the different strata of society. Here 
again it is contended that the common estimate falls far below the reality. 
The testimony of the Catacombs is brought forward to show that the Gospel 
had reached the higher, educated classes, as well as men of means. The third 
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lecture treats of the intensive or penetrative influence of Christianity on the 
thought and life of the empire. Here again the usual estimate is shown to be 
toolow. The silence of pagan writers is declared to be intentional and stud- 
ied. The literary opposition to Christianity testifies to the strong impression 
the Gospel was making upon the thought of the age, and the rise of Gnosti- 
cism is proof positive that Christianity was permeating paganism, as well as 
paganism Christianity. (Armstrong, pp. 285. $2.00.) 


Social Settlements, by Professor C. R. Henderson of Chicago University, is 
amost valuable contribution. The book has been greatly needed by social 
students. It isa Hand Book on Social Settlements, and gives in brief and 
admirable form information otherwise obtainable only by wide research and 
correspondence. The history of the settlement movement; the different set- 
tlements in Great Britain and the United States ; the theory of the settlement ; 
and methods and results ; these topics are discussed in separate chapters, and 
furnish a most complete exposition of the whole scope of the work. A Bibli- 
ography appended adds to the value of the book. Such ‘‘ Hand Books for 
Practical Workers” are extremely valuable. This book is one of a series so 
named. Edited by Professor Samuel M. Jackson of New York University. 
(Lentilhon & Co., pp. 196. 50 cts.) 


Apostolic Christianity, by H. Hensley Henson, contains ‘‘ Notes and infer- 
ences mainly based on St. Paul’s Epistle tothe Corinthians.” These epistles are 
especially rich in the detail of church order, and the author has given a cure- 
ful and fairly satisfactory grouping of the main facts therein made known. 
There is evidence of careful study, of the use of the best literature, and of the 
acceptance of the most recent scholarship ; but there is not always sufticient 
care that the inferences shall not exceed the limits of the evidence, and occa- 
sionally, though not often, there is an unwarranted reading into the text of 
what is not there. As examples of these faults we cite the plea for a fixed 
liturgy on page 210, and the argument for ordination on page 195; we do not 
believe that either the Epistles of Paul or of Clement teach or imply any doc- 
trine of episcopal succession. With these abatements the book is well worth 
reading, and the massing of passages treating the same subject is of great ser- 
vice. The practical applications, which are frequently added, are excellent, 
and the preface is one of the best parts of the book. At the end are several 
short appendices and two sermons. (Imported by the New Amsterdam Book 
Co., pp. xx, 848. $2.25.) 


To the Protestant reader it will probably seem strange that so small and 
apparently so harmless a volume of Christian biography as The Life of 
Father Hecker, by Rev. Walter Elliott, could have been the cause of the 
present violent discussion regarding ‘‘Americanism” in the Roman body. 
Father Hecker’s preference for a life of Christian activity over that of con- 
templation has been twisted, especially by French clerics, into a disparage- 
ment of the older rebigious orders which he probably never intended, and has 
led toa declaration on the question in debate from the pope himself. But 
aside from the controversy which the ‘‘ Life” has aroused, Father Hecker’s 
biography is an interesting story of spiritual development told from a strict 
Catholic standpoint. Born in New York, the son of German emigrants of 
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Lutheran antecedents, Hecker entered into the curious social experiments of 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands, and after a period of great spiritual unrest, 
joined the Roman Church. Here his life is detailed as a student, a Re- 
demptionist missionary, a founder and leader of the Paulist community, to the 
long and painful invalidism which brought it toa close. It is a biography of 
great value for any one who would understand the development of American 
Romanism during the last half-century. (New York. The Columbus Press, 
pp. xvii, 482. $1.00.) 


The Federation of the World, by Benjamin F. Trueblood, consists of lec- 
tures delivered before the Meadville Theological School, and contains a plea 
for peace which is strong in its argument and generally temperate in its tone. 
The author’s dream of an International State does not seem to us to be neces- 
sary to the realization of world peace, while untrue to the trend of history. 
What we are moving towards is not a universal man or a universal govern- 
ment, but a national man in federation with others. The select bibliography 
at the end is of value. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 172. $1.00.) 


It has been known for some time that The Autobiography of Charles H. 
Spurgeon was forthcoming ; and these two bulky volumes will be welcomed 
by all friends of the distinguished preacher. A lady recently seeing these 
elaborate and heavy volumes, exclaimed: ‘‘ How did he find so much to say 
about himself?” The answer lies in the fact that he is willing to tell about 
himself many things which ordinarily are kept secret, e. g., his courtship and 
domestic life; that he tells very minutely his spiritual experiences, and 
records some of his early sermon plans and youthful poems ; and that the 
wide range of his institutional activities in London were intimately connected 
with his personality. Mr. Spurgeon has also to tell a great many things about 
his experience as a pastor in dealing with individuals ; and much to say about 
certain controversies in which he was involved. His preaching owed much 
to his personality, and he was aware of it. This fullness of disclosure and as- 
sumption of public interest in so much autobiographical material might be 
offensive in some other men ; but Spurgeon was so genuinely wrapped up in 
his mission and so truly a servant of Christ in inner and outer life, that one 
does not associate indelicacy and presumption with him as he might with an- 
other. We get a full and authoritative statement of the great range of labor 
connected with the Tabernacle in London. The book will fill an important 
place in pulpit biography. The volumes are sumptuously printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Revell, pp. 373 and 376. $2.50.) 


Mr. G. H. Perris’ book, Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik, will stimulate the 
widespread interest in the great Russian novelist. The many readers of this 
remarkable literary artist are deeply curious as to his personality. Many 
magazine articles have quickened this interest — but few have satisfied 
it. This volume is the most complete answer to their inquiries yet published. 
It is written by an Englishman who has a great fervor to make his country- 
men understand not only Tolstoy but the Russian character and institutions. 
Mr. Perris has given us not only a very interesting biography of his author, 
but desires to show how closely the man and the artist are related in their 
development. While the book is a valuable literary criticism of the writer, 
the author is more intent in showing the personal evolution displayed in his 
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works, and the effect of his social and spiritual experiences upon his writings. 
The author is not always in sympathy with the views of Tolstoy, but he is 
deeply impressed with their sincerity, and wishes us to see the reality and 
consistency of the ‘*‘ Grand Mujik.” The feature of his character he desires to 
emphasize is ‘‘ the thoroughgoing, passionate, almost painful craving for con- 
sistency of life, combined with intense and broadest human love.” This he 
traces in his literary and social life. Most exhaustive analyses of his novels, 
and careful explanations of his social theories, can be found in this biography. 
The most interesting impression of the book is the extent to which Tolstoy 
has written from life, and how the personal element of his own experiences 
has suffused all his art. A list of his works with dates is appended. The 
author has a charming style, and holds one’s interest throughout. (New Am- 
sterdam Book Co., pp. 236. $1.75.) 








The work of missions has grown to such proportions and the extent of 
the field is so great that most books attempt to give the story of only a small 
portion. There has been need, however, of a book that would bring together 
in one brief survey the whole history of the Protestant missionary enterprise. 
This Rev. J. A. Graham has done most successfully in his Missionary Expan- 
sion since the Reformation. We do not fully agree with his proportions ; some 
sections seem to be slighted while others are given with too great fullness, but, 
on the whole, the work is well done. The book, while packed full of facts, is 
not dull; the profuse illustration and frequent maps are a great help in hold- 
ing interest, and we heartily commend the volume as a valuable handbook of 
missions. (Revell. pp. xiv, 244. $1.25.) 
















To those who desire to gain an accurate glimpse of the home life of the 
Armenian people and of the mission work among them we commend the little 
book entitled ‘‘Owr Troubles in Asia,” by Sarkis H. Denrian. This is the 
story of the author’s life, told in a simple, straightforward manner. He was 
born in the Gregorian Church, but was converted to Protestantism and be- 
came a pastor of one of the native churches in the Western Turkey mission. 
His descriptions of scenes and incidents are vivid, and his story of the massa- 
cres impressive. Dr. Barton of the American Board writes an appreciative 
preface. (Binghamton. Republican Job Print, pp. 188. $1.00.) 








Dr. S. H. Kellogg’s Handbook of Comparative Religion we commend to 
the widest possible reading. The author is not only a man of learning, who 
knows about non Christian religions from the books, but he is better than that, 
a man who from prolonged, careful observation in India has come to 
know non-Christian in their realization in the lives of men. The eclectic, 
omnivorous and monistic zeal of writers on comparative religions, in their 
search for a unifying religious principle, has led many of them in the study of 
religions to ignore radical differences which ought to be made clearly appa- 
rent. The aim of this book is to recognize first of all certain fundamental 
similarities between the religions of civilized peoples, and then on the basis of 
these similarities to point out the differenees between them and Christianity in 
respect to the doctrines of God, Sin, Salvation, The Future, Practical Morals, 
leading with an overwhelming logic to the conclusion that the Gospel alone 
“is the power of God unto salvation.” It suggests a just and splendid stim-* 
ulus to missionary activity, and is a wholesome corrective to much current 
sentimental religious syncretism. (The Westminster Press, pp. viii, 179.) 
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Dr. J. Monroe Gibson tells us that the ‘‘ general idea ” of his little book, 
From Fact to Fact, is that those who deal fairly with the great facts of life, 
and ask what they mean and whither they tend, will find themselves led on 
toward faith in Him who said : ‘‘I am the truth” (p. 88). In carrying out 
this purpose the author presents with strength and clearness some of the 
sterner and sadder realities of life, ‘‘The Struggle for Existence,” ‘‘The De- 
basing Power of Sense,” ‘‘ The Vicissitudes of Life,” and others, showing 
how the needs and difficulties presented by such are met only in the teachings 
of the Gospels. The book sets the reader face to face with realities. the reali- 
ties of sin and suffering and trial, and the realities of grace. It is wholesome 
and helpful. (Revell, pp. 151. 75 cts.) 


Professor Robert V. Foster’s work, Systematic Theology, is a fresh and 
able presentation of the evangelical system on the scheme of the Cumberland 
School of Presbyterianism. He follows a not infrequent order of topics in the 
introduction; including Encyclopedia and Bibliology. One must question, 
however, the propriety of so large a discussion of general theological encyclo- 
pedia in such a treatise. In the main body of the book it is worthy of note 
that he does not omit ecclesiology from the themes, after the manner of quite 
a number of the recent dogmatists. The discussion of the Trinity, of Sin, of 
Christology, of Eschatology, are eminently manful, resolute, rising at 
times to a fine literary expression, always perspicuous and faithful to the 
sources. The treatment of the doctrine of the atonement does not seem to us 
quite so lucid or logical. Doubtless the brief space accorded to Christian 
Ethics is not meant to be a measure of its importance, or to express the limits 
of that science, otherwise one would have to criticise its position under 
Ecclesiology and its confinement to the individual. Among the best chapters 
of the book is this very one on the function and life of the church. All these 
grave Christian themes are pursued on the lines of a devout faith in the 
Scriptures and the established as well as reiterated expressions of belief during 
the ages of the Church. We may accord a higher place to this worthy 
treatise than the author himself claims for it; and we are grateful to that 
sympathetic ministry which enabled him to prepare it for the press; the only 
regret we have is the unwieldy size of the volume. (Nashville, Tenn. Cum- 
berland Presb. Pub. House, pp. xxii, 868. $3.50.) 


We have received the first volume of The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
This newly-projected series is designed for ‘‘devout laymen.” This initial 
treatise is upon Leligion. Others are to follow upon Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Matrimony, The Holy Communion, The Prayer Book, Religious Cere- 
monial, Prayer, etc. It is quite evident that the undertaking is conceived in 
the interests of High Church views. At the same time Canon Newbolt’s vol- 
ume betokens that the movement gets afoot in the spirit of a sober-minded, 
vital piety. It is a cheering sign, all the more so as other signs are just now 
coming to view in England, that just when strife seems to be tearing the 
ancient church asunder, the genuine life of Christ is being revived in all parts. 
Secularization in thought and life, immorality and unbelief, manifold encroach- 
ments of an ungodly world — these are the sturdy realities constantly had in 
view as these chapters take substance and form. The book is thus, in a sense, 
an apologetic. But its thought proceeds continually from the deepest 
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impulses of a soul richly informed in the manifold experiences of a new life 
in the saving Christ. The book is thoughtful, deeply so. But it is also 
ardent. It has thus a sort of gracious magic. Peruse it, even hastily, and it 
gets control of you. Its great themes are the Christian Ideal, in various 
phases; the resistant Obstacles and Doubts, powerfully handled; the divine 
help in Atonement and the Church; and the befitting expression in Worship 
and Goodness. (Longmans, pp. 301.) 


Dr. Alfred G. Mortimer’s Catholic Faith and Practice, takes the highest 
anglican position of the Oxford ritualistic movement. It is very nearly a 
Roman theology in standpoint, content, and treatment. The differences are 
in the rejection of the authority and infallibility of the Pope, in the theory of 
the Real Presence, and in asserting the free and not prescribed use of auricu- 
lar confession. It is a strenuous development of sacerdotalism in its most 
morbid and antiscriptural forms. It is virulent in its antipathy to Protestant- 
ism, in its abuse of Luther, and in its hostility to everything that is not dis- 
tinctly in harmony with the priestly conception of the ministry. Its temper 
is narrow and pitiful in these regards. One treads here the farthest verge of 
hierarchical ideas ; here are the seven sacraments, a confusion of justification 
and sanctification, the unethical treatment of sin, the plea for auricular con- 
fession, the acceptance of purgatory, a fairly moderate symbolism of vest- 
ments, the hopeless confusion between ethics and dogmatics so characteristic 
of all Roman manuals. The Apocrypha are embraced in the Scriptures as 
deutero-canonical, the allegorical interpretation is defended, tradition and 
patristics are clothed with their usual authority. We cannot but deplore this 
uncatholic drift, in view of the perplexed condition of Christendom and the 
certainty that enlightened belief will not bend its neck to any yoke of com- 
pulsory uniformity, and the determination of faith to assert its native freedom 
as a heritage of individual priesthood and kingship. The two volumes differ 
somewhat in method as a result of the way in which they were published ; 
hence, the second is fuller in its explanations, pleas, and adjustments. In 
spite of our lack of sympathy with the theology of the Oxford movement, 
we are glad to have so capable and complete a setting-forth of this tendency. 
We have in this work a comprehensive statement of that system against whose 
encroachments a multitude of Englishmen are now aroused. Weare grateful, 
too, for the clearness and earnestness of the defense of the really Catholic dog- 
mas of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and especially for the sharp handling of 
the false Kenotic theories now current. The indices, tables, and marginal sum- 
maries are very helpful. From the bibliographical lists and from the chap- 
ter on the Study of Theology we miss many theologians who are as deserving 
of mention and use as the Jesuits, Dominican and Franciscan doctors, see- 
ing that these theologians are as divergent in their systems as are mediation- 
ists, Ritchlians, and Protestant confessionalists. Our surprise is extreme not 
to find any reference to the treatise of the late Dr. Samuel Buel. It is not a 
little amusing to see the effort at reconciling this system with the articles of 
the Church of England, and of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
in the United States. (Longmans, 2 vols., pp. xlv, 340, and lxix, 519, $2 and 
$2.50.) 

The interest of Principal A. M. Fairbairn’s collection of papers, Catholt- 
cism, Roman and Anglican, is threefold, the remarkable anti-thetical style, the 
freshness in the discussion of current English theological tendencies, and the 
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natural history of these contents as linked with his own life. The latter ele. 
ment is not the least, as one traces it not only in biographical hints, but in the 
undercurrent of his reasoning. John Henry Newman is a bond which unites 
this book to that masterly treatise, ‘‘The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 
This volume does not lag behind its predecessor although less concentrated, 
He begins his criticism of Catholicism by showing its failure to realize the 
true ideals of religion; he next demonstrates the collapse of its apologetic in 
the past and the present. Then he subjects its polity to historical criticism, 
Then follows a critique of Cardinal Newman’s metaphysics and dialectics, 
The purely Roman revival in England is then traced in the person of Cardinal 
Manning. A general estimate of Anglo-Catholicism old and new terminates 
this part of the work. He admires Balfour’s attack on Naturalism, but assails 
vigorously the attempt to restore beliefs on the basis of unreasoned authority, 
In tracing the Broad Church movement, his characterization of Hort and 
Hatch is very striking, nor does he fail to discern the seriousness of Jowett’s 
endeavor to transfer to the universities the training of the clergy. (Scrib- 
ners, pp. xxiii, 481. $2.50). 


Thoughtful and learned criticisms of Roman Catholic doctrine have 
grown to be somewhat unusual, though probably as much needed as ever; 
and it is therefore a real contribution to current theological literature that 
Professor F. H. Foster of Pacific Seminary, has made in his compact volume, 
entitled The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman Catholic Church explained and 
discussed for Protestants and Catholics, Professor Foster discusses the main 
features of the Catholic system with great clearness and force, presenting the 
Protestant counter-positions and exposing effectively what seem to Protestants 
the vital weakness of the characteristic Roman claims. His contest, while 
always earnest, is courteous and scrupulously fair-minded. Furthermore, 
and quite independent of his criticisms, Professor Foster has done a service to 
the ordinary reader by his clear exposition of what Catholic doctrine is as set 
forth by recent Catholic authorities —a subject upon which much misappre- 
hension exists among Protestants generally. The course of his discussion 
leads him to give definitions of the Roman theories of the Church, Papal 
Infallibility, the Papacy and Hierarchy in general, Justification, Good 
Works, Works of Supererogation, the Virgin, and of the Sacraments. The 
whole constitutes a compendium which will prove an exceedingly useful 
addition to a minister’s working library. (Presb. Bd. of Pub., pp. xii, 366. 
$1.50.) 

Horatio W. Dresser is a leader in what is called ‘‘ New Thought.” In his 
book Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing, he sets forth the doctrine of 
mental healing. He is a thoroughgoing evolutionist and pantheist. He says, 
‘“« An enthroned, king-like God was once believed to exist, until the philosophy 
of evolution compelled him to abdicate. And now another Copernicus, in the 
shape of many philosophers, points out the truth that all we know about God 
j8 the power which evolution reveals, that the Absolute is a myth, and God, 
or reality, is what our progressive experience proves him to be.” (p. 82) 
That is radical enough, surely. However, this is but incidental in the book, 
and, while we are continually coming upon statements which we cannot ac- 
cept, there is very much to which we can give assent, and which has proved 
suggestive to our own thought. When we read that ‘‘ probably in all cases 
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of illness there is a contraction in some part of the body, either in brain and 
nerves, or in nerves and muscles. The atoms are drawn too closely together,” 
(p. 50) we are so not sure he is perfectly sane. But we are quite in sym- 
pathy with his closing statement, ‘‘ Half our ills are due to impatience. There 
is an infinite source of help in simple repose, in the restfulness of the nerves. 
While one is thus reposing, from far depths within the spirit shall speak, the 
Father, the Infinite Love, the Christ. To hear this calmest whispering, this 
is to be healed.” (p. 94.) We all admit the relation of mind to body ; this 
book seeks to utilize that relation for the healing of the body. The author 
does not deny the existence of pain and disease as do the Christian Scientists ; 
he advocates such control of the body that disease may be prevented and 
overcome. In many respects this is a book of instruction to mental healers, 
criticising their mistakes and pointing the true road. We have enjoyed read- 
ing the book. (Putnam, pp. 101. $1.00.) 


The literature of Christian Science is growing rapidly in these days. Anne 
Harwood has written An English View of Christian Science, which she calls 
also an exposure. It gives in autobiographical form the experience of one who 
tried it and found it wanting. Emphasis is laid on the egotism and avaricious 
character of the healers. (Revell, pp. 96. 35 cts.) Mr. Henry Varley puts 
the new fad to the test in Christian Science Hxramined. Heeffectively displays 
Mrs. Eddy’s inconsistencies, crudities, idiocies, and blasphemies, but we wish 
he had been more restrained in language and colder in temper. (Revell, pp. 
80. Paper, 15 cts.) 


A volume of sermons by John Caird will be welcomed by special students 
of his philosophical writings, and by thoughtful readers everywhere. This 
volume is made up of his University Sermons. They are very fine; full of 
most profound thought, closely argued, and clearly developed—topical in 
treatment generally, but closely held by his exegesis of his theme from his 
text. His aim seems to be in nearly all his discourses to help thoughtful men, 
more or less perplexed by the scholarly discussions of the day. The volume 
is in this respect like Professor Jowett’s recently published sermons. The 
style, though generally calm and scholarly, t times breaks into a passionate 
intensity. His chief material for developing his thought comes from the sub- 
jective analysis rather than from objective illustration. One agrees or dis- 
agrees with some of the positions taken here, according to one’s estimate of 
Caird’s general philosophical position ; but the sermons, as sermons, are among 
the finest examples of thoughtful discussions of great themes in the pulpit. 
He takes up such fundamental subjects as: ‘‘ Evil working through good,” 
“The Christian way of reconciling man with himself,” ‘‘Is repentance ever 
impossible,” ‘‘ The reversal of nature’s law of conception,” ‘‘ Corporate im- 
mortality,” ‘‘The guilt and guiltlessness of unbelief,” ‘‘Art and re- 
ligion,” ‘‘The law of heredity in the spiritual life,” ete. (Imported by Mc- 
Millan, pp. 402. $2.25.) 


We have in Meyer’s Love to the Uttermost a companion volume to his 
“The Life and Light of Men.” Together they form an exposition of the 
Gospel of John —the earlier one taking up Chs. i-xii, the latter one, Chs. 
xiii-xxi, though, in the closing pages, treating of the last hours of the 
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Lord’s life, there have been woven together the narrative of the four evangel- 
ists. The character of the exposition which we have before us is that with 
which we have become familiar as belonging, in general, to the Keswick 
school of interpretation: in particular, to Meyer’s individual method and skill- 
To those who are attracted by this style of exegeses the book will doubtless 
be helpful; to those who are not satisfied with it we question its spiritual 
value. At the same time it is a far cry from such a statement to holding with 
Bousset and the modern school that the Bible is go thoroughly a part of com- 
mon literature that all special need of exegeting it isgone. This is an attitude 
towards the Scriptures that, however it may be decked out with the name of his. 
torical criticism, must have its final outcome in the religious atrophy of the 
Church, to say nothing of that of the critic. (Revell, pp. 293. $1.00.) 


The middle sermon, not the first, as usual, gives the title, The Battles of 
Peace, to a series of plain, practical, helpful discourses by Dean George Hodges, 
of the Cambridge Divinity School. He is already familiar to American read, 
ers by his suggestive books on social problems. What we like especially 
about these sermons is their simplicity, their plainness, their directness, 
There is very little padding in them. They are short and yet full of spiritual 
and practical thought. Rhetorically not pretentious, yet in excellent literary 
style; clear and simple, so that a child can understand them, and yet stimu- 
lating to the older hearer; illustrated by most familiar experiences and con- 
temporary incidents—a very good type of preaching, indeed. We are 
especially struck by the easy, familiar way in which he introduces his subject 
from his text. A few instances are worth noting: the sermon on ‘‘ The year 
of our Lord” begins, ‘‘It does not begin on the first of January. It begins 
when we are ready.” The sermon on ‘‘ Make straight the way of the Lord” 
goes on to say, ‘‘ That was John the Baptist’s sermon. In that sentence he 
summed up the meaning of his message.” ‘‘ He careth for you”: 9 Peter, v. 7, 
is the text of another sermon, ‘‘ Does God care?” ‘‘It is the supreme ques- 
tion. Sooner or later it comes into almost every human life,” etc. A notable 
characteristic of his style suggested by these introductions is the short, crisp 
sentence. This excellence might easily become a defect if it were not held 
subject to his lucid treatment, and to the familiar, almost conversational, tone 
of his discourses. A volume well worth publishing, which will do much 
good, and ought to have many readers. (Whittaker, pp. v., 273. $1.00.) 


The growing tendency among evangelical churches to make ritual use of 
the Apostle’s Creed, and the wide drift towards greater church unity, are 
seized upon by Dr. Stimson of the Manhattan Congregational Church, N. Y., 
as the occasion for a series of seventeen addresses upon The Apostle’s Creed in 
the Light of Modern Discussion. The result is a hearty, useful book, bearing 
everywhere the marks of an earnest, vigorous, believing, and watchful spirit. 
The chapters upon the Father, and the Incarnation, and the Church are dis- 
appointing. They are rather commonplace. They should have been superb. 
The chapters upon The Creator, The Efficient Christ, 7. e. the Ascended Christ, 
and The Communion of Saints, are effective writing. They will help to 
steady and broaden and strengthen Christian thinking. (The Pilgrim Press, 
pp. xiv, 362. $1.50.) 
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Robert A. Woods and others connected with the South End House of 
Boston have made a valuable study of social conditions, and have demon- 
strated the value of the Social Settlement in studying a local problem. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Charles Booth in his studies of East and South London, as 
disclosed in his book ‘‘ Life and Labor,” they have made a somewhat similar 
exhibition of facts and forces in an American city in The City Wilderness. By 
the use of diagrams and colored maps accompanying their essays, they have 
presented to the eye Race Factors, Proportion of Nationalities, Industrial 
Grades, Religious and Humanitarian Institutions, etc. They have discussed 
population, public health, work and wages, criminal tendencies, amusements, 
the Church and the people, strongholds of education, and social recovery. 
The book will rank with the ‘‘ Hull House Maps and Papers,” and all Charles 
Booth’s books, as a most valuable contribution in solving city problems. By 
confining the range of study to an area containing about 40,000 people, the 
authors have been able to get at some definite results. Especially valuable 
are some facts and inferences regarding the ‘ Social evil,” and the excellent 
essay on the social value of amusements, The book makes a deep impression 
as to the appalling nature of the problem ; but on the whole is reassuring, as 
it arrays the host of uplifting agencies at work, and which are more and more 
becoming codrdinated in their efforts. But the most hopeful sign after all is 
the assurance which this book gives that careful, devoted students are laying 
the foundations for efficient work by such study of the causes and conditions 
which effect the remedial agencies. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 319. $1.50.) 


With experience gained in editing so good a hymn-book as the Presby- 
terian Hymnal, Rev. Louis F. Benson is surely well qualified to write as he 
doeson The Best Church Hymns. This little book contains thirty-two hymns 
which have been most extensively approved, with brief annotations upon 
each. In a helpful introduction the editor answers the questions, What are 
the best church hymns ? and What is to-day the standard of the best church 
hymns ? Five elements he finds in that standard, lyrical quality, literary excel- 
lence, liturgical propriety, reverence, spiritual reality. It is a convenient 
little book. (Westminster Press, pp. xxxii, 58. 75 cts.) 


It is perfectly natural that, in a Protestant country, the Roman Catholic 
Church should feel under special obligation to bring the instruction of its 
children in the Bible up to something approximating what is given to the 
children among the non-Catholic churches. We cannot say, therefore, that 
weare wholly surprised that there should appear under the nzhil obstat of the 
Censor Deputatus and the imprimatur of the Archbishop of New York a Sun- 
day-school manual, entitled New Testament Studies. It is compiled by the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., rector of the Catholic University 
at Washington. It is the outcome of special work among the older children 
of a city parish in the teaching of the life of Christ, was prompted by the 
papal encyclical of Leo XIII on the study of the Scriptures, and has its aim in 
furnishing a simple method by which the children ‘‘ might be familiarized 
with the New Testament and thus acquire a love for it and make it a food for 
daily spiritual life.” These studies comprise a series of short lessons on the 
principal events in the Saviour’s life. Each is divided into three parts. 
There is, first, a ‘‘ Memory Text,” taken generally from the event under dis- 
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cussion ; then a ‘‘ Reflection” to suggest to the teacher a possible line of mor- 
alizing on the text ; then three or four questions to explain the subject matter 
under consideration. Scattered among these lessons there are about a score 
of ‘‘ Bible Talks,” the purpose of which is to give the child “clear ideas 
as to the Bible and its relation to religion.” The biographical studies are 
preceded by a set of ‘‘ Preliminary Studies” upon the nature and authority of 
the Bible as understood and held by the Catholic Church. Naturally it is in 
the preliminary studies and the Bible talks that much of the interest of the 
book to a Protestant critic is likely to reside, and yet it must be confessed 
that, so far as the preliminary studies are concerned, in the hundred questions 
which are given and answered here, there is little that is distinctively Cath- 
olic, while there is much that should be helpful to any child in coming to its 
first knowledge of the Bible. With the Bible talks it is somewhat different. 
Of the nineteen that are given the following allow the opportunity for specific 
church teaching —and, generally embrace it: Inspiration of the Bible; How 
to Interpret the Bible (dis); The Bible and Tradition (02s); The Catholic Church 
Loves the Bible; The Catholic Church Preserved the Bible ; The Bible and 
the People (ter); Douay College. In fact, it is quite clear that these New 
Testament studies would have been scarcely possible without the polemics of 
these talks. They save the studies from failing to serve the church. 
In the biographical studies, which form the greater part of the 
contents of the book, the questions and answers develop in maturity as they 
proceed ; but when one remembers that these scholars are the ‘‘ older chil- 
dren” of the parish, it is impossible not to be impressed with the confession 
that such scholars are in need, even at the beginning, of such primary instruc- 
tion in the New Testament. One wonders what instruction in this subject 
was common, even ina Protestant country, before such a manual was compiled. 
It is not uninteresting to notice, among the helps recommended to be used in 
connection with the studies, Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” ‘‘ Cambridge 
Aids,” and Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours with the Bible.” (Benzinger Bros., pp. 252.) 


Knox Little, Canon of Worcester Cathedral, is considered one of the best 
preachers in the English pulpit, a very earnest spiritual man, astrong church- 
man, inclined to high church views. His personality and gifts as a speaker add 
to his power. A volume of his sermons has been issued entitled The Pulpit 
Life. Valuable as these sermons are, they do not quite satisfy one’s anticipa- 
tion coming from his fame. A certain perfunctoriness of scattered injunctions 
and the formal, constantly recurring, ‘‘ My friends,” give a mannerism to the 
sermons as read, which might be lacking in the sermons as delivered. A 
formal division of the sermons into paragraphs by Roman enumeration does 
not always correspond with steps in the codrdinate development of his 
thoughts, and so mars the unity of the sermon without aiding the clearness of 
his thought. Most of the sermons are experiential in their themes ; many of 
them ecclesiastical in the statement of topic, as ‘‘The Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion,” ‘‘The Sacrament of Order,” ‘‘The Sacrament of Penitence,” ‘The 
Sacrament of Marriage,” etc. The range of illustration is not wide, except 
ing in history — but the analysis of spiritual conditions is subtle and deeply 
suggestive. It is refreshing to mark how his themes and their treatment cen- 
ter in the cross of Christ, and how richly he draws from biblical sources. 
Here is doubtless the secret of his power. (Longmans, pp. 368. $2.00.) 
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WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The association met at Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, February 
6, 1899. Fifteen were present. G. W. Winch, ’75, read a 
valuable paper on the topic “ Is There a Surplus of Ministers? ” 
which called out a full discussion after the dinner. The greet- 
ings of the Seminary were brought by Prof. Merriam. 

The following officers were elected for the next year: Presi- 
dent, E. H. Knight; vice-president, A. M. Spangler; secretary 
and treasurer, A. C. Ferrin; executive committee, the above offi- 
cers, with F. S. Hatch and A. B. Bassett. 


THE CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


This association held its annual meeting at Hosmer Hall, 
Monday, March 27th, with twenty-five members in attendance. 


The meeting was called to order at 12 m. by the president, 
Richard Wright; prayer was offered by F. T. Rouse, the routine 
business transacted, and the reports for the standing committees 
presented, 

The subject for discussion was, “Our Church Service. 
Shall We Enrich It? If So, How?” In opening the discussion, 
papers were presented by W. B. Tuthill and H. P. Schaufiler, 
emphasizing especially the personal, spiritual, and purposeful 
elements which contribute to the enrichment of public worship; 
and the question was discussed freely by all the brethren to the 
limit of the time allowed. After dinner the association was 
favored with a clear statement as to the “ Present Outlook of the 
Seminary,” by Prof. Walker, and with an able paper by Prof. 
Jacobus, on “The Relation of Philosophy to Modern Biblical 
Criticism.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Herbert Macy; vice-president, D. B. Hubbard; secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. P. Schauffler; executive committee, the 
officers, and EF. W. Greene, E. E. Nourse; other committees: 
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Apparatus, T. M. Hodgdon, I. M. Hollister, W. B. Tuthill; 

Increase of Ministry, G. H. Cummings, C. H. Smith, S. A. 

Barrett; Endowment, 8. B. Forbes, E. E. Nourse, L. W. Hicks. 
The meeting was unusually large and interesting. 





Nelson Scott, 46, died in Amherst, Mass., January 26. He was born at 
Fairfax, Vt., September 24, 1817; graduated at Amherst in 1848, and at the 
Theological Institute, at East Windsor Hill, in 1846. He was ordained ag 
pastor of the church in East Hartland, Conn., September 24, 1846, where he 
remained for nearly eleven years. He afterwards was acting pastor at Edgar. 
gartown and Marblehead, Mass., and was, for one year and a half, chaplain of 
the State Reform School at Westboro. In 1871 he was installed at East Gran- 
ville, Mass , where he labored until 1879. He spent the last fifteen years of 
his life in Amherst, serving the town on the board of school committee fora time, 
and supplying pulpits in Amherst and the neighboring towns so long as his 
health permitted. He was married, 1846, to Miss Martha Gaylord, of Amherst, 
who with three sons survives him. 


Thomas Henderson Rouse, ’50, died at his home in Belleview, Fla., of an 
acute illness incident to old age, on March 30. He was born at Pittstown, 
N. Y., Feb. 17, 1820; graduated at Williams College in 1847, and at the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in 1850. After a short term of service in 
Feeding Hills, Mass., he labored for three and one-half years in gathering a 
church and society at Poquonock, Conn., where he was ordained June 18, 
1854, and where he remained until Oct. 7, 1856. On Jan. 4, 1857, he was in- 
stalled as pastor of the First Congregational Church of Jamestown, N. Y., 
where he remained till June, 1868, when his health compelled him to go to 
California. He taught one year in Mills Seminary at Benecia, and was acting 
pastor at San Mateo from May, 1870, till February, 1878, when he went to 
Makawao, Maui, Hawaiian Islands, and organized ‘‘The Foreign Protestant 
Church of Makawao” Jan. 5, 1879, of which he was acting pastor for several 
years. His health again failing, he removed to Belleview, Fla., where he or- 
ganized a church in 1888, and where he preached winters until he had entered 
the fiftieth year of his ministry and the eightieth of his life. He said: ‘‘The 
great principle of a happy pastorate is to lay yourself out generously and un- 
selfishly for your people, giving them your best without reserve, and they 
will love and care for you without reserve.” Acting upon this principle, “he 
was universally loved.” In speaking of his departure, he said: ‘‘ Let there be 
only a quiet, happy grief, with a great undercurrent of joy.” He was married to 
Miss Eliza Hallock, at Plainfield, Mass., Sept. 16, 1851. His wife and three 
children survive him; Fred T. Rouse, ’86, being his only son. 


Ira Case, 51, was born at Chelsea, Vt., on August 11, 1820; graduated at 
Amherst College in 1848; spent one year at Andover Seminary, and, after 
graduation at East Windsor Hill, was ordained and installed at Orford, N. H., 
November 8, 1852, where he remained for two years. He preached from 1855 
to 1857 at Underhill, Vt., and at Croydon, N. H., from ’57 to’59. He engaged 
in mercantile business at Providence, R. I., from 1860 to 1872, when he became 
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teacher and preacher at North Scituate, R. I. He retired to a farm in 1875. 
He died at Olneyville, R. I., March 6, 1899. On November 15, 1849, he was 
married to Miss Mary A. Eaton, of Claremont, N. H., who survives him. 


Charles 8. Sylvester, 56, died at Feeding Hills, Mass., January 26, 1899. 
He was born at Williamstown, Mass., August 12, 1826; graduated at Williams 
College in 1846, and entered Auburn Theological Seminary in 1848, but, owing 
to ill health, was obliged.to suspend his studies for a time. After graduating 
from the Theological Institute, he was ordained as an evangelist in 1857, at 
Spencertown, N. Y., where he was acting pastor, as also at Coxsackie, N. Y., 
and Richmond and Feeding Hills, Mass. In May, 1866, he was located at the 
latter place, ‘‘ where he was pastor of the Congregational church for thirteen 
years, and gained the respect of all, and was an honored member of the 
Hampden Conference. At the close of the Feeding Hills pastorate he was as- 
sociated at Hartford for five years with Mr. Quong of the Chinese Education 
Commission in the preparation of text-books for the schools of China. After 
completing his work in Hartford he returned to Feeding Hills, where he has 
since lived. During these later years he has had many calls, both at home 
and from neighboring towns, as a temporary pulpit supply. He wasa person 
of very scholarly attainments and alwaysastudent. His sermons were models 
of beauty, sincerity, and sublimity.” 


George Curtiss, ’63, after a pastorate of nine years in Mayville, N. Dak., 
has resigned and discontinued his work in that place. 


Azel W. Hazen, ’68, has completed thirty years of service as pastor of the 
North Church, Middletown, Conn. On the evening of March 10 the event 
was celebrated by his people with a surprise reception and gifts. 


8. Sherberne Matthews, ’71, who was dismissed, March 28, from the pas- 
torate of the Hanover Street Church, Milwaukee, Wis., has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the church in Danielson, Conn. 


David B. Hubbard, ’72, of Little River, Conn., is the chaplain of the 
State Grange. 


F. Barrows Makepeace, ’78, has been appointed acting president of the 
Bible Normal College of Springfield, Mass., pending the recovery of President 
Dixon, who is ill. 


The First Congregational Church of Holyoke, Mass., of which George W. 
Winch, ’74, is pastor, is making preparations for the celebration of its centen- 
nial in December next. 


Charles B. Strong, ’76, has accepted a call to the church in Harwinton, 
Conn., which he has supplied during the winter. 


Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, has completed an engagement of three months as 
stated supply for the church in Attleboro, Mass. 


The Central Church of Atlanta, Ga., of which Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, is 
pastor, issued in February the first number of a bi-monthly paper, in which 
the Congregational polity, principles, and usages are set forth for the enlighten- 
ment of a section where our name until recently has been an unfamiliar one. 
Since the coming of Mr. Jenkins the church has greatly increased its effective- 
hess by the application of new methods. 
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Herman P. Fisher, ’83, pastor of the First Church in Crookston, Minn, 
has been engaged to lecture during the next autumn before the Crookston 
College and Normal School; also before Fargo College, at Fargo, N. D., and the 
University of North Dakota at Grand Forks. At the April communion sger- 
vice eight new members were received into the fellowship of the First Church, 


E. C. Richardson, ’83, in the ‘‘ Alumni Princetonian” for January 26, 
gives an interesting report of the progress in Princeton University Library, of 
which he is librarian. The Pennsylvania Library Club publishes as No. 6 of 
its ‘‘Occasional Papers” a talk given by Professor Richardson before the 
Club, January 29. 

The Taylor Church of Seattle, Wash., George H. Lee, 84, pastor, has 
been greatly blessed the past season, by a season of spiritual refreshing. 


Charles A. Mack, ’84, after four years of service with the church in 
Cando, N. Dak., has begun work with the Inkster church, in the same state. 


Charles H. Morse, ’84, has begun work as pastor of the church in North 
Craftsbury, Vt. 

William A. Bartlett, ’85, has been elected president of the Lowell Congre- 
gational Club. 

Clarence R. Gale, ’85, has been engaged to represent the Cuban Relief 
Fund, with headquarters at the Congregational House, Boston. 


Alfred T. Perry, ’85, and Richard Wright, ’90, presented papers before 
the March meeting of the Connecticut Congregational Club. 


Fred. T. Rouse, ’86, for six years pastor of the church in Plantsville, 
Conn., has accepted a call to the pastorate of the church in Appleton, Wis. 


Rev. Samuel A. Barrett, ’87, resigned the pastorate of the church in East 
Hartford, Conn., April 9. He will conclude his labors there May 31. 


Allen Hastings, ’89, recently of Pasadena, has accepted the call of the 
church in Ontario, Cal. 


The Leyden Church of Brookline, Mass., has a ‘‘ topic class,” with John 
L. Kilbon, ’89, as leader. 


Edwin N. Hardy, ’90, has been elected moderator of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, and Frank E. Butler, ’87, has a place on the executive committee of 
the same body. 


Charles H. Longfellow, ’90, has resigned his pastorate at La Canada, Cal. 


Owing to his health, George M. Morrison, 90, pastor of the church in 
Marshall, Minn., has been granted a vacation of sufficient length to insure his 
recovery, with a continuance of his salary and his expenses defrayed for a trip 
to California. All departments of his work are thoroughly prosperous. 


The many Seminary friends of Richard Wright, ’90, of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., sympathize deeply with him over the loss which most unexpectedly 
came to him on April 10 in the death of his wife, who was formerly well and 
favorably known as Miss Elizabeth Abbe. 
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George D. Knapp, ’91, is secretary of the National Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, of which Justice Brewer is president. The April number of the 
Homiletic Review contains long extracts from his article in ‘‘ The Helping- 
Hand Series” on the present Armenian condition. 


Leigh B. Maxwell, ’91, is the field secretary of the International School 
Work among the colored people of the South. 


Henry D. Sleeper, ’91, professor of music in Smith College, is now the 
organist and musical director of the Union Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Henry Holmes, ’92, was installed, March 3, over the Lowry Hill Church, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


At a recent meeting of the Woman’s Board in Boston the work of Miss 
Harriet J. Gilson, ’93, at Mt. Salida, East Africa, received special attention. 


Henry T. Williams, ’93, has resigned his pastorate of the church in Water- 
town, N. Dak. 


The Congregationalist of January 19 contained a thoughtful ‘‘ Missionary 
Plan,” by Ozora S. Davis, ’94, of Springfield, Vt., for the stimulation of a 
deeper interest in missions on the part of the churches. 


William A. Bacon, ’95, was dismissed from the pastorate of the Washing- 
ton Street Church, Beverly, Mass., and has begun his labors with the church 
of Shelburne Falls, of the same state. 


Charles Pease, 96, has accepted a call to preach at an academy in Sierra 
Madre, Cal. 

Charles O. Eames, ’97, has been called to remain another year at Becket, 
Mass. 


Ransom B. Hall, ’98, who has for six months supplied the church in Get- 
tysburg, S. D., has accepted a call to remain there indefinitely. 


Charles P. Redfield, ’98, was ordained and installed, on January 18, as 
pastor of the church in Winter Park, Fla. 





Aeminarp Annals. 


During the first three months of this year the Seminary has 
been obliged to mourn the loss of two of its trustees. One of them 
manifested through many years of exacting service his devotion to 
the institution. The other hal served a period of time relatively 
brief, but his interest in his trust had been vital and efficient. 


JONATHAN F. MORRIS. 


In the death of Mr. Jonathan F. Morris, on January 31st, 
Hartford lost one of her best citizens and Hartford Seminary 
one of its staunchest friends. Of Mr. Morris’ long and active 
career of seventy-seven years, identified in several different 
places with business duties of importance and difficulty, this is 
not the place to speak; nor of the peculiarly honorable and influ- 
ential position in Hartford which his more than forty-five years 
of faithful work here won for him; nor of the manifold ways in 
which the vigor of his mind and the positiveness of his character 
led him to engage in active avocation, historical, patriotic, philan- 


thropic, religious; nor even, except perhaps in a word or two, of 
his sterling worth as a man, his wisdom in counsel, and his faith- 
fulness as a friend. We may here simply bear testimony to the 
special zeal and devotion with which he took up the duties of 
trustee in the Seminary in 1882, and the laborious care with 


which, after the resignation of Mr. Newton Case in 1885, he as- 
sumed the post of treasurer. Hartford Seminary has been 
signally favored in the men who have acted as the custodians of 
its funds. The list is happily a short one, as the long service of 
Mr. Hosmer reached back almost to the beginning of the institu- 
tion’s life, and the terms of Mr. Case and Mr. Morris, the one of 
ten years and the other of twelve, bring the history down to 1897. 
There was a singular unity of spirit and purpose between these 
three true friends of the Seminary. All were men of the 
staunchest integrity, of the most painstaking fidelity to their 
trust, and of the purest Christian picty. Their interest in the 
J 
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policy and its outward prosperity enlisted their hearty affection 
and a true devotion of soul. So it came about that in the death 
of Mr. Morris the whole governing constituency of the Seminary, 
both trustees and faculty, felt a shock of personal bereavement. 
He was the personal friend of all, universally beloved and re- 
vered, and his removal left a vacancy which will not be forgotten. 

Mr. Morris was a member of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, and the funeral services were conducted by its pastor, 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, assisted by President Hartranft. 
Of Mr. Morris’ family, two daughters survive, the one the wife 
of Prof. Perry, and the other the wife of the Rev. Charles S. 
Mills of Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS DAY. 


Another of the Seminary trustees, Mr. William Francis Davy, 
has been removed by death. This occurred with peculiar sud- 
denness, March 8th, at his home in Boston. It is not often that 
so great a loss comes to a family and a community by the removal 


ofone member. He was a man of rare amiability, kindness, and 
natural refinement. Firmness of principle and decision of char- 
acter were searcely less noteworthy traits. Among business 
men he was noted both for modesty and thorough-going integrity. 
As president and general manager, in later years, of the Sewall, 
Day & Company cordage factory he furnished an instance of 
strict conscientiousness in all transactions. With mixed goods 
labeled as unmixed, or other fraudulent shifts, he would have 
nothing to do. No other establishment in the same line of man- 
facture had a superior reputation. Mr. Day was a higlily 
valued member and officer of the Eliot Church, where his rela 
tions, as well as in the family, were unusually happy. DB 

other responsible positions he was a trustee of the Roxbury Latin 
School and a corporate member of the American Board. As a 


Trustee of the Hartford Se minary he had served four yvear 
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INAUGURATION OF PROFESSOR PERRY. 





On the evening of February 10th Prof. Alfred Tyler Perry 
was inagurated to the Professorship of Bibliology in the Semi- 
nary. It is only recently that in any educational institutions 
the librarian has been reckoned with the instructional body, and 
it is at the present time by no means the universal custom. 
Since coming to Hartford as librarian and instructor of Bibli- 
ology, some ten years ago, Prof. Perry has been counted among 
the most faithful and valuable of the members of the faculty. 
How, during the term of his administration, it has been possible 
to add some twenty thousand volumes to the library, when, 
during the whole of the period, the appropriation from seminary 
funds has been unavoidably well under the starvation point, will 
remain one of the mysteries of mathematics which only the libra- 
rian can solve. The occasion of the inauguration was the pro- 
motion of the librarian to the grade of full professor. 

In addition to Prof. Perry’s address, which we print else- 
where, the exercises of the evening consisted of Scripture reading 
and prayer by President Hartranft, the formal induction into 
office by J. M. Allen, Esq., of the Board of Trustees, and the 
reading by President Hartranft of the address prepared in be 
half of the trustees by Dr. A. C. Thompson, who, by reason of 
ill health, was unable to be present. Apart from other more 
general considerations there was a special propriety in calling on 
Dr. Thompson to take the place of the president of the Board of 
Trustees on this occasion, for his benefactions toward the library 
have been most constant, generous, and valuable. 


ADDRESS BY DR. A. C. THOMPSON. 


The Trustees have an official word to offer on this occasion. 
One circumstance, no doubt, determined their selection of a 
representative. There is only one man now living who has had 
personal acquaintance with the library of the institution from its 
cradle period to its present vigorous manhood. 

No citizen of this State may be presumed to be ignorant of 
the fact that two centuries ago, lacking only one year (1700), 
several ministers came together, and presented books, forty in 
number, for “forming a college in Connecticut.” When the 



















corner-stone of our first Seminary building came to its place there 


was a collection of books probably superior in number and value 


to any private ministerial library in the State. 


And yet when 


the ample hall for their accommodation was completed, what a 


dreary waste of shelving presented itself! 
sion, and as little opportunity, for classification. 


There was little ocea- 


How did a 


few folios stretch themselves, in recumbent posture, to make it 


appear there was a considerable extent of learning on hand! 

It now makes a man, whatever his decrepitude, leap for joy 
to enter the Case Library building and contemplate its contents. 
Since the present librarian entered upon his duties in 1891, the 
addition of volumes amounts to 24,000, carrying the total up to 
about 70,000 — exclusive of duplicates; while during the same 


period more unbound pamphlets have been 
were on hand in 1890, the total being over 


secured than all that 


This result 


is due largely to the enthusiastic industry of the one inducted to 


the chair of Bibliology this evening. 


It has come about, be it re- 


membered, in spite of recent inability on the part of Trustees to 


make any large appropriation for the purpose from funds in their 
hands. The treasures that now greet the eye are therefore the 


more remarkable and the more welcome. 
up and down the main hall and among the alcoves. 
topical arrangements. An intelligent promenade there is an 


item of liberal education. 


Move thoughtfully 


Study the 


Tt was recently said of one who had 


long been custodian of a large library, that he was a man “ who 


conceived the object of a library was to keep the books from 


being read.” 


promptly handed you. 


Call for anything in our card catalogue and it is 


Numerous as have been the designations of this century soon 


to close, one more may be added. 


It is the century of books. 


Pre-eminently is that the case regarding our own country. It 
is estimated that in the year 1800 there were not over 80,000 


volumes in all the libraries of the United States. 


Existing col- 


lections to the number of about 5,000 having over 300 volumes 


each, possess, probably, 14,000,000 of volumes. 
of this increase is without parallel. 


The rapidity 
Gifts in aid are of such fre- 


quency that we have ceased to be surprised at the munificence of 


Mr. Pratt’s donation of one million dollars to the city of Balti- 
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more, and Mr. Newberry’s donation of two million dollars to the 
city of Chicago. Fertility of issues from the European press has 
been beyond all precedent. And then this century has witnessed 
the birth of an appropriate science, Bibliology, and of a periodical 
literature all its own. The office of librarian has become a pro- 
fession. Special training is required; and mediocrity need not 
aspire to the learned position. 

What is true in general literature and science is even yet 
more noteworthy regarding our sacred scriptures. At the open- 
ing of this nineteenth century there were only about sixty 
versions, and they were in languages of only one-fourth of the 
sarth’s population. At present there are versions of the whole 
or portions in more than 400 spoken languages, and representing 
more than three-fourths of the present human race. Even 
blindness has well nigh ceased to be an embarrassment. Every 
year the British and Foreign Bible Society produces volumes 
enough for a pile higher than the Eiffel Tower at Paris; and in 
the course of every decade there are now produced probably more 
copies of holy writ than all that had ever come into being from 
the time that Moses put pen to parchment, till this century began 
its career. Once the Bible was the most expensive of books; 
now it is the cheapest. Before Wicliffe’s day the price equaled 
a workingman’s wages for fifteen years, $1,400 of our money. 
One day’s wages at present will buy half a dozen copies. Bible 
societies and kindred institutions by the score constitute an or- 
ganized and far-reaching agency, such as the world never saw 
before. One incident illustrates the growing freedom of cireula- 
tion. At the time of my first visit to Rome a tourist could not 
be sure of getting his pocket Bible through the Custom House. 
During a second visit some years later I attended the formation 
in Rome of the first Italian Bible Society. On the Corso and in 
full view of the Vatican was a depository of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. 

Book of books! Book for the nations! Book for mankind! 
Intensely human, it bears, nevertheless, a supernatural signature. 
No fine writing, no labored efforts to be pathetic, no elaboration 
of the dramatic are found. The sobriety of common sense goes 
hand in hand with the loftiest conception. Deepest mysteries 
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are clothed in plainest words. For the affairs of life it is lumi- 
nous, but has no theory of light. It takes one easily, uncon- 
sciously out of the seen into the unseen; and yet is no book for 
mere curiosity. Its divine style of thought and utterance is 
no more memorable than its divine silences. Does it hail from 
the East? From creation onward more than half the human 
family have been and to the end are likely to be Orientals. The 
human mind, mature or in childhood, needs poetry. For genuine 
culture, mental or religious, it is at once inspiration and expres- 
sion. Well, more than one-third of the Old Testament is poetry. 
Thanks that this transcendent literary marvel has no speculation, 
and above all none of what Sir James Mackintosh pronounces, 
“this accursed German philosophy.” 

It is a gratification to the Trustees that the one to be an- 
nounced on this occasion as filling the chair of Bibliology has an 
intelligent and laudable enthusiasm for the aforesaid department 
of our book treasures. The sacred volume is the corner-stone 


and the top-stone of this Theological Seminary. The large array 


of specimen versions is a fitting object lesson of our basis and aim, 
as well as of the need of a world lying in wickedness. Year by 
year let the shelves be more and more crowded with works illus- 
trating the history, the worth, the true scientific treatment of 
text, interpretation, theological outcome, defense, and practical 
handling of the lively oracles. Twenty-five thousand volumes 
for each of our ten or more departments are none too many. 
The Rey. Dr. Grundemann, who is probably more intimately 
acquainted with the literature — immediate and auxiliary — of 
missions than any other man now living, told me that in consult- 
ing the Royal Library at Berlin he found not less than 20,000 
volumes relating to India alone. 

Wonderful Volume! It has come down the ages more quoted 
than any other; a more prolific occasion of other books; always 
benign in its influence, a terror of tyrants, the companion of 
liberty, the agent of philanthropy. It humanizes the savage; it 
beautifies the family; it ameliorates legislation; it builds asylums; 
it incites reformation; it mitigates the horrors of war, and will 
one day be hailed as the harbinger of universal peace. All its 
principles and precepts have a practical bearing. Find a country 
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where for ages there has been no improvement in matters social, 
moral, or political, and you find a region destitute of Bibles, 
Philosophy builds no almshouses; wipes away no tears of bereave- 
ment; has no adequate sanction for pure and effective morality, 
And when we come to the element most important of all, is not 
the religion of the Bible as much superior to that of every other 
book as its divine author is superior to all false gods? The more 
they are worshiped, the worse are the worshipers. 

Venerable Volume! What a vital bravery it has! King 
Jehoiakim may put his knife to the roll of the law and then cast 
it into the fire that is on the hearth, but not a jot or tittle will 
finally fail. Let Antiochus bend his energies to destroy the Old 
Testament, and Diocletian to destroy the New; it is hidden in too 
many hearts, too many clefts of the rock, and other safe hiding 
places ever to perish. Baffled infidelity rails to no purpose. 
Papacy employs its three arguments of fire, sword, and cord in 
vain. When a copy of the Bible was presented him in London, 
Garabaldi said, “ This is the cannon that will make Italy free!” 
“Ts not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord, and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces? ” 

But over and above all mere social benefits the supreme value 
of this sacred volume is its authority in matters religious and 
ethical. The true scientific method is first to examine pertinent 
facts, and determine whether God has spoken to man; and if so, 
what he hath said. Do we find revelation here? Then have we 
found a finality, man’s ultimate need. He was made to bow 
promptly, reverently, before legitimate authority. Such is the 
inevitable reflex of his relation as a creature of the Most High. 
No mere human dominion over man’s beliefs may be tolerated 
any more than a moment’s hesitation to accept implicitly every 
divine utterance. Here is a book that does not argue but con- 
strains. When the Lord God of Sabaoth speaks, let there be an 
end of strife about religious beliefs and duties. We come to this 
oracle not to learn whether it is on our side, but whether we have 
a reverent ear to catch the message. The fanciful correspond 
encies of Swedenborg are not to beguile us. Inner light and the 
hallucinations of mystics are entitled to allegiance no more than 
the sun is to be regulated by a clock of our manufacture. Re 
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jecting the supernatural, rationalism becomes sheer lunacy. 
Even Semler, the father of German rationalism, stopped short of 
the later bald infidelity. He declared, “I would not certainly 
make our poor little reason the mistress of our faith.” The 
Psalmist’s testimony should be the testimony of everyone — 
scholar or illiterate — “My heart standeth in awe of thy Word.” 

But the consummate revelation is what the Bible makes 
known concerning God, concerning sin, concerning salvation. 
Well does Gregory pronounce this volume “ The heart and soul 
of God.”* And yet not more plainly do we read that He is love 
than that he is a consuming fire. By regenerating grace must 
man be delivered froin the love and the guilt of sin, or he is lost 
forever. The Eternal Word, maker of all things, Deity incar- 
nate who dwelt among us, by his atoning sacrifice laid the sole 
foundation of pardon and the bestowment of life everlasting. 
Search all literature from its dawn to its last written sentence; 
measure it; scan it with care; here is one sentence that outweighs 
the whole, “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world!” The cross is our world’s moral center; the 
crucifixion the one great event of time. 

To be occupied with a volume that has truths of such tran- 
scendent grandeur and of such infinite moment to every human 
being is honor enough for any man’s lifetime. The Trustees 
would fain charge vou, my friend, to be on the alert for the best 
books in all departments of sacred science, for all the more valu- 
able defences and illustrations of divine truth. See to it that 
the Philistines get not stealthy possession of the wells of salva- 
tion, and fill them with their rubbish. Let our library continue 
to be conducted on the basis of possessing the choicest, the most 
complete collection of professional auxiliaries that any kindred 
institution on this continent might desire. Cannot rich men and 
women in Hartford and New York be led to further the great 
interests of the kingdom by employing competent agents to dupli- 
cate unpurchasable treasures in the old World? Why should 
not our Trustees be enabled to employ the ancillary spade and 
pick in Egyptian, Syrian, Babylonian explorations? Let an am- 
bition broad as our globe, and sympathetic with the needs of its 





* Cor et Animam Dei. 
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fourteen hundred millions of immortal fellow men fire your 
heart. 

In behalf of the Trustees it is my honor and joy to announce 
to the corps of associates in instruction, to the undergraduates, 
to surviving alumni, to the good people of Hartford, to the 
Christian community at large, that the Rev. Alfred Tyler Perry 
is duly installed as Professor of Bibliology in this institution; 
and may the good hand of our God be upon him! 


ADDRESS OF J. M. ALLEN, ESQ. 


Richard De Bury, Bishop of Durham in 1344, said in his 
‘“Philobiblon,” “ The desirable treasure of wisdom and knowl- 
edge which all men covet from the impulse of nature infinitely 
surpasses all the riches of the world. . . . In books we find the 
dead as it were living. All things are corrupted and decay with 
time, and the glory of the world would be lost in oblivion if God 
had not provided mortals with a remedy in books.” Nations 
from the remotest ages have founded their libraries, in which 
have been preserved the histories of their origin, the thoughts of 
their great and wise men, and their progress in literature, art, 
science, and the development of religious thought. More 
modern libraries have drawn freely from these ancient institu- 
tions, and those of more recent date, and it has thus become possi- 
ble to gather up these lines of thought from the original sources 
and so construct the history of the world to the present time. 

This seminary, through the princely generosity of our late 
associate and most respected friend, Mr. Newton Case, possesses 
probably the most valuable theological library in this country. 
Rare and costly books are to be found on its shelves, which are 
being constantly added to by purchase and by gifts from the 
friends of the seminary. The Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, the 
oldest member of our Board of Trustees, and the oldest living 
graduate of the seminary, has given, or is about to give, his large 
and valuable private library to the seminary. This is said to be 
especially full and rich on the subject of missions. 

A library to be of the greatest use and service must be under 
the care of a person who loves books, who knows how to arrange 
and classify them, so that the volume or volumes wanted can be 
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most readily found. A large library without proper arrange- 
ment and classification is of comparatively little service. 

Prof. A. T. Perry has been the seminary librarian for a num- 
ber of years. His interest, enthusiasm, and efficiency in that 
department have won for him high commendation from Trustees, 
Faculty, students, and friends of the seminary. The desirability 
of linking the librarian with the Board of Instruction was very 
apparent to the Trustees, it being their desire to keep our library 
in the pre-eminence which it has secured. At a recent meeting 
of the Board of Trustees it was unanimously voted that Prof. A. 
T. Perry be elected Professor of Bibliology. 

And now, Prof. Perry, it becomes my pleasant duty, in 
virtue of the authority of the Board of Trustees of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, to declare you Professor of Bibliology 
in this institution, and I hereby induct you into the same, and 
invest you with all the privileges and the authority of a full 
professor. May you be spared long to administer this important 
trust. In behalf of the Board of Trustees I extend to you the 
right hand of fellowship. God bless you in all your work. 





The Congregational Home Missionary Society decided to come to Hartford 
for its annual meeting this year and unwittingly hit upon the anniversary 
week of the Seminary. In order to avoid any clash of appointments, the 
Seminary has modified and abridged its program, which is now arranged as 
follows: Oral Examinations on Saturday at 2.30, as follows : Senior Class in 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care, Professor Merriam; Middle Class in Early 
Church History, Professor Mitchell ; Junior Class in Hebrew, Professor Mac- 
donald. On Monday other Oral examinations will be held immediately after 
Morning Prayers, at 9.80, as follows: Senior Class in Systematic Theology, 
Professor Hartranft ; Middle Class in Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Professor Paton ; Junior Class in Exegesis of Galatians, Professor Jacobus. 
The closing Prayer Meeting will be held at 12 m. In the afternoon the Alumni 
Association holds its annual meeting, at which the usual business will be 
transacted, and there will be a discussion on the topic, ‘‘ The Organized Church 
asa Power.” There will be time after this meeting for informal reunions of 
the classes of 74, ’79, ’84, ’89, 94. At 6p. mM. the Anniversary Dinner will be 
held at the Library room, as last year. On Tuesday morning the Trustees 
meet at 9.30, directly after Morning Prayers. The Pastoral Union meets at 
10.30, and in the afternoon the Graduating Exercises will be held at 3.30; these 
will consist, this year, of an address by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on ‘‘ The Work of the Minister,” and a 
Charge to the Graduating Class by President Hartranft, together with the 
usual conferring of degrees. This will conclude the Anniversary Exercises, 
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and all conflict will be avoided with the Home Missionary Society, which 
begins its sessions Tuesday evening with the Annual Sermon. 


Several lectures of great interest have been given before the Seminary 
during the winter, which have served not only to quicken and inspire the life 
of the students, but also to bring the Seminary into closer touch and sympa- 
thy with the city. The invitation to these lectures has been general; and the 
public have responded more and more cordially, thus showing the widening 
and deepening influence of the institution. Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Ph.D., 
of Columbia University, Prof. George B. Fisher, D.D., of Yale University, 
President Smith of Trinity College, and the Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting were 
among the most prominent speakers of the term. 


The General Exercises of the term have been as follows: January 11, 
Mr. Stearns read the hymn, and Mr. Snow the selection from Scripture ; the 
sermon was by Mr. Galt, from II Tim. iv: 5, ‘‘ Do the work of an evangelist, 
fulfill thy ministry.” His subject was ‘‘ The Need of an Evangelistic Minis- 
try.” February 8, Mr. A. 8S. Hawkes presented a review of Smith's ‘‘ Life of 
Henry Drummond,” and Mr. Yarrow preached from the text of John xiv: 6, 
‘‘Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” February 15, an address was given 
by Mr. Trout upon ‘‘ Principal Caird.” The Philosophy of Idealism, as held 
by Principal Caird, was the subject most discussed. The sermon of the after- 
noon was by Mr. Gaylord, upon ‘‘ The Revelation of God in Nature,” from 
Ps. xix:1. February 22, the exercise consisted of a discussion of ‘‘ The Ad- 
vantages and Dangers in National Expansion,” conducted by Messrs. Fulton 
and Ballou. 


The meetings of the Conference Society have been five in number. Jan- 
uary 10, the topic of ‘‘The Sunday Evening Service” was presented by 
Messrs. Snow, Hawkes, and Lombard. From observation and slight experi- 
ence the endeavor was made to set forth the practical working of various 
methods in different communities. January 24, a debate upon ‘‘ The Anglo- 
American Alliance as Demanded by the First Interests of the American State,” 
was opened by Messrs. Galt and Patey. Several speakers from the floor 
joined in the discussion. February 7, President Smith of Trinity College 
gave a most instructive and helpful address upon ‘‘ The Methods of Church 
Work Employed in the Parish System of the Episcopal Church.” February 
21, Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale’”’ was reviewed in a paper by Mr. 
White. March 7, Professor Perry spoke upon ‘‘The Minister and _ his 
Library,” with especial reference to the selection and purchase of books. 


The winter has been rich in missionary interest. Five addresses have 
been given. January 11, Mr. Tewksbury of the North China College spoke 
concerning the educational work in the Chinese Empire. January 14, Mr. 
Wilder, the secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation, gave an 
address upon ‘Missions in India,” and the following morning spoke of 
‘* Methods in Bible Study.” February 1, Rev. George P. Knapp, of the Class 
of ’90, portrayed to the Seminary his life and work in Armenian Turkey. At 
the regular prayer-meeting, February 10, Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D., read an 
address upon ‘‘ Missions in History.” During the term, Mr. L. D. Wishard, 
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the new superintendent of the Forward Movement of the A. B. C. F. M., vis 
ited the Seminary and met the students who are looking towards service under 
the commission of the Board. 


January 26, the Day of Prayer for Colleges, was observed by a morning 
service followed by group meetings representative of the various colleges 
whose alumni are in the Seminary. At four o’clock the general meeting was 
addressed by the following students, speaking of the religious life in their re- 
spective colleges: Mr. Barker of Amherst, Mr. Ananikian of Central Turkey 
College, Miss Holmes of Mt. Holyoke, Mr. Hawkes of Oberlin, and Mr. Galt 
of Tabor. In accordance with the usual custom, delegates were sent to the 
New England colleges most closely connected with the Seminary. Mr. Gay- 
lord spoke at Amherst, Mr. Snow at Dartmouth, Miss Burroughs at Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and Mr. Bieler at Williams. 


January 27, Professor and Mrs. Paton entertained the Middle Class at 
their home. 


January 23, the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Richard Rothe, 
the German theologian and Church historian for many years connected with 
the University of Heidelberg, was celebrated at the Chapel by an historical 
and critical address from President Hartranft. 


February 3, the mid-winter meeting of the Board of Trustees was held. 
At this meeting the degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon the Rev. Oliver W. 
Means of Enfield ; and the appointment of William Arnot Mather of the Sen- 
ior Class as the William Thompson Fellow for two years was confirmed. 


February 16, the first lecture of the Carew course was delivered by Prof. 
Giddings of Columbia University. His subject was ‘‘ The Ideals of Nations.” 
Deeply scholarly, yet popular and practical in its bearing upon the vital ques- 
tions of life, his lecture is a type of those most welcome at the Seminary. At 
the close of the lecture an informal reception was tendered the lecturer. 


February 24, Professor and Mrs. Paton entertained the Senior Class, with 
friends from the city, at their home. Dr. J. M. Paton of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity spoke to the company most interestingly of ‘‘ The Origin of the Greek 
Religion.” 


March 24, Prof. George B. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, de- 
livered the second lecture of the Carew course, having as his subject ‘‘ The 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew.” Professor Fisher was enthusiastically re- 
ceived both at the lecture and at the reception which followed. 


The Carew Lecture by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., was post- 
poned from March 8 to April 5. The lecture was received with warm appre- 
ciation, both on account of its thought and the beautiful literary form in which 
the thought was clothed. In connection with the reception which followed, 
the display of ‘‘incunabula” and other examples of early book-making, which 
had been on exhibition at the meeting of the state librarians, was examined 
by many with interest. 





The Senior Seminars in Systematic Theology, with meetings each week, 
have been continued through the term. Among the subjects and doctrines 
presented by members of the class and discussed by all are : ‘* Revelation and 
Inspiration,” ‘‘ The Trinity,” “‘ The Person of Christ,” and ‘‘The Problem of 
Human Sin.” In these opportunities Dr. Hartranft has given the class by far 
the most useful and practically helpful feature of the course. The meetings 
will be continued into the Spring term. 


The growing observance of Holy Week among Congregational Churches 
is illustrated by the fact that the Seminary professors were called on to give 
special sermons or addresses as follows: Professor Beardslee at Windsor, 
Conn.; Professor Gillett at Easthampton, Mass.; Professor Jacobus at Yale 
Divinity School, at East Hartford, and Middletown, Conn.; Professcr Nourse 
at Berlin, Conn.; Professor Paton at Hartford Seminary; Professor Perry at 
East Hartford and at the Fourth Church, Hartford; Professor Walker at the 
South Church, Hartford. 

Professor Paton had articles in the ‘‘ New World” for December, 1898, in 
the ‘‘ Journal of Biblical Literature,” in the ‘‘ American Journal of Theology” 
for January, and in the ‘‘ Biblical World” for March and April. 


On the 24th of March, the Connecticut Library Association held its annual 
meeting in the Case Memorial Library. The attendance was very full and the 


program of great interest. Mr. Forrest Morgan spoke on the history and 


methods of anthologies; Prof. Perry explained the classification of the Semin- 
ary Library; and then nearly an entire session was devoted to a discussion on 


the Sunday-school Library, particularly in its relation to the Public Library, 
which was opened by Pres. W. H. Hall of the Conn. S. 8. Association, and 
Mrs. Geo. M. Stone. 

For the entertainment of the visiting librarians some of the rarities of our 
library were displayed. The four great Polyglot Bibles, of which only one or 
two libraries in this country have complete copies, were shown, and on two 
long tables were spread out in chronological order the ‘‘ Incunabula” of the 
library. Over ninety works in eighty-six volumes were displayed, the oldest 
being the year 1469, and the latest, 1500. Some were very handsomely illumi- 
nated, and a few finely bound. Most of the famous printers of the 15th 
century were represented. This exhibit was left on the tables for a couple of 
weeks, for the benefit of the students and their friends. 


Professor Jacobus appears as a contributor to the ‘‘ American Journal of 
Theology ” for January. 


Holy Week services were held at the Seminary each evening. Professor 
Rhees, Dr. R. F. Hall, the Rev. Mr. Miles, and Professor Paton were the 
speakers. 

April 7th, the annual meeting of the Students’ Association was held, and 
the following. officers were elected for the year 1899-1900. President, W. J. 
S. Worcester; steward, F, B. Lyman ; laundry- 


Ballou ; vice-president, E. 
book agent, C. E. 


man, V. 8S. Babasinian ; manager of athletics, L. Hodous ; 
White. J. M. Trout was elected student editor of the Semrnary Recor. 
1 t a steward’s assistant be ointed. 


For the vear 1899-1900 it was voted that 


C. H. Davis was elected o that | «ty 
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The annual meeting of the Seminary Y. M. C. A. was held at the close of 
the Association meeting. Reports of the missionary work of the Seminary 
were read. By the Mission Band the Seminary has been brought into touch 
with the missionary interests of the churches; 17 appointments for addresses 
have been filled; 14 different churches have been visited, and 20 speakers sent 
out from the Seminary. In conjunction with the Christian Endeavor Union, 


12 Christian Endeavor Societies were visited during the year. , 


The officers of the Mission Band for the year 1899-1900 are: President, 
J. M. Trout ; vice-president, A. H. Birch; secretary-treasurer, E. H. Smith. 


The public appointments of the professors during the first quarter of this 
year have been as follows: President Hartranft, Address on the occasion of 
the dedication of the organ in the Fourth Church, Hartford, Jan. 1; Address 
on the occasion of the centennial of Richard Rothe, in the Seminary Chapel, 
Jan. 26; Address before the Hartford North Association, on ‘‘ Christ’s Esti- 
mate of the Old Testament,” Feb. 6. Professor Beardslee, Address before the 
Connecticut River Valley Theological Club, at Springfield, on ‘‘ Divine 
Authority of the Old Testament,” Apr. 4. Professor Jacobus, Lecture at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Hartford, on ‘‘ The Gospels— Their Origin and 
Significance,” Jan. 8; Address at the annual banquet of the Netherlands 
Society of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ The Dutchman’s Theology,” Jan. 23; Address in 
lecture course of the First Congregational Church, Middletown, Conn., on 
“Why we Believe the New Testament,” Jan. 31; Paper before the Hartford 
Archeological Club, on ‘‘Hebronand the South Country,” Feb. 11; Parent’s-Day 
Address before the Park Church Sunday-school, Hartford, Feb. 26; Address 
tothe teachers of the Sunday-schools of the Fourth and First churches, on 
“The Apostle John and his Gospel,’ Feb. 27 and March 20, respectively ; 
Paper before the Connecticut Alumni Association of Hartford Seminary on 
“The Relations of Philosophy to Modern Biblical Criticism,” March 27. 
Professor Merriam, Address before the Western Massachusetts Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Hartford Seminary at Springfield, Feb. 6; Lenten address at Mon- 
son, Mass., March 2. Professor Neurse, Address before Christian Endeavor 
Union at East Hartford, on ‘‘ Methods of Bible Study,” March 1. Professor 
Paton, New Year’s Address before the Young People’s Guild of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Hartford, Jan. 1; Paper before the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature, at New York, on ‘‘ The Theology of Zachariah,” Dec. 29; Lectures on 
“The Prophets of the Exile and Restoration,” at the Y. M. C. A., Hartford, 
every Wednesday morning during the winter months. Professor Perry 
Address at a Union Endeavor Meeting at Tariffville, on ‘‘ What is a Christi: 
for?” Jan. 25; Inaugural Address, Feb. 10; Addresses at the South and 
Windsor Avenue Congregational churches, Hartford, on ‘‘ The Preéminence 
of the Bible asa Book,” Feb. 19 and March 5, respectively; Address before the 
Franklin Association, Greenfield, Mass., on ‘‘ Our Denomination — its Misison 
in the Twentieth Century,” Feb. 20; Lenten Address at the Church of t! 
Good Shepherd, Hartford, Feb. 26; Address at Christian Endeavor Uni 
Meeting, at the South Park M. E. Church, Hartford, on ‘‘ Bible Study, 
March 1; Lenten Address at Fourth Congregational Church, Hartford, 
March 17: Address before the Connecticut Congregational Club at Hartfor!, 
on “ The Mission of Congregationalism in the Twentieth Century,” March 20. 
Talk before the Connecticut Library Association on ‘A Point in Classifi 
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tion,” March 24. Professor Pratt, Sunday-school History for 1898, Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, Feb. 2; Address before the Hartford 
South Association, on ‘‘ Liturgical Tendencies in our Denomination,” Feb. 21; 
Address before the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, on ‘‘Symbolic Values in Pub. 
lic Worship,” March 6; Lectures at Mt. Holyoke College, on “ Liszt” and on 
“Wagner,” Feb. 4. and Mar. 11, respectively; Weekly Lectures at Smith Col- 
lege, on ‘‘History of Music” and on ‘‘ Church Music.” Professor Walker, 
Southworth Lectures at Andover, on ‘Jonathan Edwards,” March 15, 
‘‘ Charles Chauncy,” Mar. 15, ‘‘ Samuel Hopkins,” Mar. 16, ‘‘ Leonard Woods,” 
Mar. 23, ‘‘ Leonard Bacon,” Mar. 24; Address before Connecticut Alumni of 


Hartford Seminary, Mar. 27. 
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